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Fishing Citation 





“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests tor 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida. ) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 
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Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 

ments: 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
Dot eae Oe 8 pounds or larger 


Speen ee ae 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
or larger 


AGATE ADCS Ee? 2 pounds or larger 
ate pire Slee oe 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
1/2 pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name___ 





Species of Fish___ 





Type of Tackle, Bait Used 


Where Caught 


Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed by 


_ Weight 


Pi Ota ant is he eg EE fee 
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(Signature of Applicant) 
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CHAIN PICKEREL 
Dear Editor: 

The reason Florida natives almost invari- 
ably throw chain pickerel away—dead—is 
because they do not think they are fit to 
eat. The very same situation existed years 
ago all over the north where the Northern 
Pike is the common fish. They were called 
“snakes” and until recent years were almost 
never taken home or eaten. Today they 
are one of the most desired game fish all 
over the northern states and Canada. 

When Field and Stream listed them in 
their annual fishing contest and they and 
others ran articles on the gameness and 
good eating qualities of northerns it was 
not long until all prejudice against them 
ended. 

The chain pickerel is a fine game fish 
on a fly and perhaps, the best “fly fish” 
in Florida. 

Stan B. (Doc) Wade 
New Port Richey, Florida 


TURKEY RECORD? 


Gentlemen: 


I know you won't believe this but it 


actually happened to Mr. Neil Bevis (17 
yrs) of Vero Beach and I enclose pictures 
as proof and I suggest you contact the 
Indian River News of Sebastian, Florida 
for verification. 





Neil, X. O. Lisle jr. 


and myself went 
turkey hunting over Thanksgiving in the 
northwest corner of Indian River County 
and at 10 A.M. Thanksgiving day Mr. Bevis 
saw a turkey hen stick its head up over 
a clump of palmettos on the edge of the 
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swamp, so he shot once with his 12 gauge 
and when he went to retrieve his turkey 
there were three more lying along side and 
behind the one he had shot. He actually 
killed four turkeys, dead, with the one shot 
and had never seen but one in the beginning. 

I and Mr. Leslie know that this is true 
because we were all right together at the 
time and that was the only shot fired all 
morning in that part of the county. 


To keep from breaking the law, I gave 
one of my turkey tags to Neil so that his 
kill would be legal, but that ended _ his 
season’s hunting right quick like. 

It seems to me that this must be some 
kind of record as you must remember that 
those turkeys were not on a roost but were 
killed with one shot in broad daylight. 


Joe H. Earman 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


AIR-BOAT MENACE 
Dear Sir: 
I am an avid reader of your valuable 
magazine, and read all the articles every 
month, 


It’s a down to earth magazine and printed 
on nice stock, and the photo engravings 
(tops). As I am retired I find time to do 
such things as fishing and hunting in this 
grand state of Florida. 

A native of New York, born and worked 
for 50 years in the big city of N. Y. and 
now am enjoying life in the central part 
of this state. 

I wish to enter a complaint which has 
bothered a lot of sportsmen in this locality. 
Namely the AIRBOATS, that have ruined 
cur duck shooting so often in the lakes 
about our vicinity. 

They just have to make one trip around 
any lake and the fun is over for days at a 
time. It seems to scare the wild fowl for 
a long spell, and as these boats can go on 
little water, where rowboats and motors 
cannot reach, it does not seem fair to the 
rest of the hunters, to have all the ducks 
chased away, when, if just the common 


boats or canoes flush them they just go to — 


the other side of said pond or lake, maybe 
just a few hundred yards, and settle down 
again. 

I have had birds decoy into my _ blind 
while I was shooting a 12 ga. shotgun 
just drop in for a look see. 

I did write to the game commission, and 
their reactions were, nothing can be done 
about it, as it’s a water conveyance, as an 





outboard row boat, which is tied to the 
bank, as per the law. 

Maybe if enough letters are sent in, it 
may do some good, to keep these boats 
away during the open season. Let’s get 
together and keep these boats out of the 
lakes during duck season at least, and give 
us all a better chance. 

H. Ehlenberg 
Floral City, 


Fla. 


OLD FRIEND? 


Dear Editor: 

I recently subscribed to Florida Wildlife 
and have enjoyed every article published. 
It truly rates tops for the outdoorsman. 

I have fished a great part of Northern 
Ontario and Quebec in Canada and the 
New York State areas. I am now looking 
forward to our first trip to Florida in the 
very near future. 





Your photo on page two of the March 
issue has me wondering. I wonder if the 
fellow on the left is Carl from Buffalo, 
N. Y. If not, he sure has a double. 

If this is the party I think it is, I fished 
with his dad in Canada. I would like to 
know if this is the same fellow. 

Jules Bendes 
82 Rugby Rd. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

... How about it S/Sgt. L. C. Pitts — are 

you Carl from Buffalo, N. Y.? 


NEW READER 
Gentlemen: 

I have heard a great deal about your 
Conservation Magazine that I believe you 
publish monthly. I certainly would like to 
subscribe to it. Our Department of Con- 
servation discontinued its magazine a few 
years back. 

I have heard so much favorable com- 
ment on your magazine that, as I say, I 
am ready to subscribe to it. Just let me 
know the price and_ start sending the 
magazine. 

Turkey Johnson 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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HETHER WE LIKE it or not, the 
world of human affairs is 
moving rapidly. Too rapidly to allow 
a mistake on the part of any one of 
US. 

Things were not always this way. 

In the old “cracker-barrel” days, 
a businessman could afford to lean 
back and let the world move slowly 
about him. Mistakes weren’t too im- 
portant, for there was ample time to 
correct them before serious damage 
was done. Every businessman knew 
that there was not a great deal of 
competition, and that he could profit- 
ably do business in the same old 
way—day after day. 

In the same manner, the old con- 
servation agencies were not too con- 
cerned with precise, accurate and 
progressive programs. It was usually 
sufficient to put any program into 
effect that would keep everybody 
happy. It didn’t matter whether such 
a program was correct or profitable 
under a long-range plan. 

The important thing, in those 
years, was to select a “conservation” 
project that would keep everyone 
happy—in the same old way, day 
after day. 

Today things are different. 

The modern businessman knows 
that competition is tough and keen. 
To stay alive, the businessman must 
operate in a fast-paced, hard-hitting 
fashion. To operate at a profit, every 
business, large or small, must now 
spend a great deal of effort to keep 
abreast of new trends, new theories, 
new formulas for successful business 
management. 

The same principle holds true for 
the state conservation agency. 

The modern conservation adminis- 
tration cannot afford to stand still 
and mark time. Just because a pro- 
gram seems to satisfy a great many 
people does not necessarily mean 
that it is a good program. Not any 
more. 

Today, our people are demanding 
programs that are beneficial on a 
long-range, far-seeing basis. They 
are demanding programs that are 
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CONSERVATION IS BIG BUSINESS! 


By FORACE HOLLAND, Chairman 
FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 


specifically designed to achieve a 
concrete result—programs that are 
true, good and accurate, both now 
and in the future. And they are de- 
manding that their heritage of fish- 
ing and hunting be preserved for 
their children and future genera- 
tions. 

In Florida, not so many years ago, 
it was enough to dump thousands of 
fish into a lake or river, or release 
hundreds of gamebirds in any old 
pasture. It made everyone happy. 
No one was concerned with what 
might happen to the fish or birds 
tomorrow or next month. No one 
cared whether the birds starved to 
death, or the fish were crowded into 
extinction. No one thought to analyze 
what had happened, was now hap- 
pening, or what would happen in 
the future. 

It was enough that surplus fish 
or animals were released into an 
area where the general public, or a 
few important persons, fished and 
hunted. “Oh boy,” was the thought, 
“now I got more fish and birds.” 

Such a procedure is no longer 
effective. Today, people want to 
know whether there is plenty of food 
and cover for those added quail. And 
they know that if there were only 
a few quail there in the first place, 
there must be a good reason why 
there were not more. They know 
that something must be basically 
wrong with the natural habitat. 

So modern sportsmen demand a 
survey to determine the true situa- 
tion. They demand that an accurate 
quail habitat improvement program 
be put into effect. They know that 
if this is done, Nature will provide 
more quail. 

For today, our people know that 
you cannot improve on Nature. They 
know that you can only assist 
Nature. 

The difference is that today the 
conservation administration must be 
a‘ highly accurate and progressive 
thing. To stay in existence, the con- 
servation agency must be able to 
keep abreast of the latest develop- 





ments in the field. It must be able 
to collect information from all 
sources — local, state, out-of-state, 
and even from foreign countries. 

In a previous editorial, I men- 
tioned my ideas concerning some of 
the duties of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission—especially 
as they affect our supplies of fresh 
water. It was stated that the Com- 
mission deals with the conservation 
of fish and wildlife, the recreational 
and sporting pleasures of fishing and 
hunting, and the intangible aesthetic 
values of outdoor life. 

It should be pointed out that the 
Commission deals not only with the 
scientific method, the biological 
analysis, the true facts, the precise 
objects, the exact products of fish 
and wildlife. 

The Commission, like any con- 
servation agency, must also be con- 
cerned with intangible things— 
things which cannot be touched. 

The Commission is concerned with 
the deep-rooted, in-born instinct of 
a man to be a hunter for his family. 
Even though game-meat is no longer 
vital to the modern diet, the average 
man still has a natural instinct to 
be the hunter—and is unhappy un- 
Jess that instinct is satisfied. 

The Commission must be con- 
cerned with the aesthetic values of 
fishing—whereby many of our fish- 
ermen care more about the oppor- 
tunity of going fishing, rather than 
the actual taking of a fish. 

The Commission, because it repre- 
sents the people who buy licenses, 
must also respect vague ideas, 
prejudices and sentiments on the 
part of any and all sportsmen. 

The private businessman, on the 
other hand, normally deals with con- 
crete things. He is primarily con- 
cerned with manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and profit-and-loss state- 
ments. He is interested in selling 
tangible merchandise at a profit, or, 
at least, not at a loss. 

The Commission must not only 
deal with the “manufacturing” of 

(Continued on Page 37) 





By DENVER STF. CLAIRE 
Around the State 


Ocala 

After many, many months the 
State Advisory Board for the Junior 
Conservation Club League has been 
completed. The five-man board in- 
cludes the following members: 

Dade Thornton, Miami 

Gene Gallant, Ocala 

Irving Wahlman, Gulfbreeze 

Allen Powell, Shady Grove 

Brig. Gen. G. Heiss, Largo 

General Heiss, the last member 
to accept a place on this Board, is 
also the advisor to the Clearwater 
Club sponsored by the Clearwater 
Optimists. All of these men are coun- 
selors for their individual clubs. Our 
most sincere thanks to the new 
Board for their interest and desire 
to help the youth in the State of 
Florida. 


Ocala 

Attention Bay County Girls! A 
new girls club has been organized 
in Ocala. It is another division of 
the very active Dean Mather Junior 
Wildlife Club. There are fourteen 
young ladies who have already 
joined and all are looking forward 
to challenging the Bay County Girls 
in many of their future conservation 
activities. The total membership 
within the club, including all three 
divisions, is now 132. 


Clearwater 

The Optimist Club of this city now 
plans to reorganize their club and 
start anew. I recently appeared be- 
fore the entire adult membership to 
explain more fully just what our 
program is and the entire aims 
of the Junior Conservation Club 
League in Florida. It is expected that 
this club, in the future, will be most 
active and soon be among the ten 
top-most clubs. 


Shady Grove 

Nineteen members from the Shady 
Grove Junior Conservation Club, 
along with their advisor, will visit 
our Conservation Camp in the Ocala 
National Forest for the first time. 
Members from the club will enjoy 
a three-day camping trip March 29, 
30, and 31, on the shores of Lake 
Eaton. 
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Leesburg 

Mr. Ed Richie, counselor for the 
Leesburg Club, recently brought 
over twenty-five boys, all members 
of the club, to participate in a two- 
day camping trip at the Junior Con- 
servation Camp area. 


Leesburg-Ocala 

These two clubs will hold a joint 
meeting in Leesburg. Plans are now 
being made for Mr. Gene Gallant, 
Mr. William Gore and Mr. James 
DeBarry to take sixteen Ocalans to 
Leesburg. Later, members from the 
Leesburg Club will pay a return 
visit to Ocala. 


Lake City 


Word trom Mr. Ralph Voss, In- 


formation and Education Officer, 
tells us that his new Conservation 
Club is going through its formative 
sessions and is getting ready to take 
its place in the League. 


Panama City 

Officers, recently elected for the 
coming year, of the Bay County 
Girls Junior Conservation Club, will 
be installed at a very formal ban- 
quet. This is the second year that 
the young ladies will have such a 
banquet, and we certainly wish them 
all the very best of luck for the com- 
ing year. 


Pensacola 

Tom Cheek over in Pensacola 
writes and tells us that the older 
boys have organized and are now se- 
curing a sponsor for a smaller young- 
sters division who are interested in 
the outdoors, and its associated 
activities. 

* * K 

Here is the much waited for list 
of conservation projects. We prom- 
ised a new series for this time of 
the year and are very happy to 
announce the fourth series of 26 
projects which will help all of you 
to attain and accumulate the points 
necessary for League advancement. 
With the addition of these twenty- 
six, we now have a total of 104 
projects with which all of you can 
work for the rank of Junior Wildlife 
Officer. Remember, all of your 
earned points are accumulative. 








If any of you are working on, or 
have completed a conservation pro- 
gram and it is not listed in our gen- 
eral category of projects, please 
write to this office and list your 
particular project. We will include 
it in our next series and you will 
then receive credit for it. 

For those of you who receive 
the FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGA- 
ZINE, you may wish to refer to 
our earlier projects that appeared 
in previous issues. The first series 
was published in the December 1954 
issue; the second series in the March 
1955 issue; and the third series in 
April 1955. Each series is released 
in groups of twenty-six projects. 

FOURTH SERIES 
MERIT POINT PROJECTS 
JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUB 
LEAGUE 
FEBRUARY, 1956 

F-79 S.I. Start a Wildlife Picture 
Album. Include pictures of Wildlife 
taken on field trips or camping trips: 
Album of 24 pages, 500; Each addi- 
tional album, 250. 

F-80 S.I. Prepare a survival kit. 
The kit should contain essential 
items necessary for survival if lost 
in strange territory. Kit should also 
contain 15 essential items and should 
be waterproofed. For preparation 
of kit, 750; For each additional item, 
25. 

F-81 S.I1., G.A. Serving as an of- 
ficer of a Club in good standing 
should be rewarded. The term of 
office should be one of satisfaction to 
the club members and to the Senior 
Counselors or Advisors. Signatures 
of these men must be proffered to 
the official declaration of offices 
and service rendered. Points will 
be awarded at termination of 
office: Office of the President, 2400: 
Office of Vice President, 1800; Office 
of Secretary, 2000; Office of Treas- 
urer 1800. When Office of Treasurer 
and Secretary are combined, points 
will be given as follows: 2400. If oth- 
er club rank systems are used, sim- 
ilar titles should be compared with 
the above and same accredited. If ap- 
pointments are created on a pro-tem 
basis, credit should be given for 
similar or comparable offices. NOTE 
TO COUNSELORS: As a word of 
caution by the same method of 
awarding for satisfactory service 
rendered, penalties should be im- 
posed upon those officers rendering 
unsatisfactory service. Use the same 
number of points to subtract from 
existing records. 

F-82 S.I., G.A. Make a talk before 
a class or club on either one or both 
of the following subjects: WHY 
YOUTH CONSERVATION: EDU- 
CATION, 250; WHAT IS THE 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUB 
LEAGUE, 250. 


F-83 S.I. Make a plaque out of 
any material for display or contest. 
The plaque may depict your club 
emblem, the State emblem or any 
Conservation theme. For such a 
plaque made and approved by Sen- 
ior Advisor: 250. 


F-84 S.I., G.A. Assistance in im- 
proving school grounds by planting 
rees, shrubs, flowers, etc. For each 
hour spent: 100. 


F-85 G.A. CLUBHOUSE: For any 
club initiating efforts to construct 
a club house for their own meetings 
and other assemblies, each member 
working to complete the project un- 
der adult supervision and offering 
continuous assistance by assignments 
from adult supervisor will receive 


for 48 accumulated hours of work: 
2000. 


F-86 G.A. FISH POISONING 
PROJECT: Any club or members 
of a club participating in a group 
project and under direct supervision 
of a Game Commission Biologist, 
who helps poison a pond, canal, 
stream, river or small lake and as- 
sists in removal of dead fish will 
receive for each hour spent, 250; 
COMPLETE PROJECT, 2500; Proj- 
ect completed and written report of 
2000 words approved by Biologist, 
Technician, or Counselor, 4000. 


F-87 G.A. FLOATING DOCK OR 
RAFT: For construction of a raft 
or dock to be used at a permanent 
camp for the purpose of recreation 
and for members to participate in 
said recreation, each member assist- 
ing in the completion of the project 
with not less than 48 working hours 
accumulated will receive: 1000. 


F-88 G.A., S.I. CONSERVATION 
ROOM: For assisting the school fac- 
ulty in creating a conservation room 
in school or creating such a room to 
be used as a meeting place other 
than school, each member will re- 
ceive after completion of project: 
1000. 

F-89 SI. FARMER-RANCHER- 
SPORTSMAN RELATIONSHIP: 
The club can furnish at cost and in- 
stall signs for farmers indicating no 
hunting, hunting by permission only, 
and hunting allowed. The club can 
print handbills and place them in 
hunters’ automobiles during the sea- 
son, and buy advertising space in 
local papers urging safety and prop- 
er conduct towards landowners. Each 
member will receive for: Installing 
at least 15 signs, 1500; Distributing 
at least 10 posters, 500; Distributing 
at least 100 handbills, 1000. 

F-90 G.A., S.I. For active partici- 


pation in the Future Farmers of 
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America, 200; ~ ur cacn nonor won, 
100. 

F-91 G.A., S.I. For active partici- 
pation in the 4-H Clubs, 250; For 
each honor won, 100. 

F-92 G.A. RIFLE AND PISTOL 
SHOOTING: Most boys are inter- 
ested in firearms and shooting. Tar- 
get practice is one way of becoming 
an expert. It also helps to promote 
safety and care of firearms: For the 
forming of a rifle team, to be quali- 
fied according to the rules of the 
NRA, each team member will re- 
ceive, 500; For each bulls-eye, 25; 
For each contest shoot and a score 
to indicate a MARKSMAN, 500; 
SHARPSHOOTER, 750; EXPERT, 
1000. Note: Contests will be fully 
accredited and recognized as such. 
All contests will be operated under 
adult supervision. See Projects F-29, 
F-47 and F-55. 

F-93 G.A. Service feeding stations 
for songbirds, credit per day: 25. 

F-94 G.A. Service feeding stations 
for quail and other game birds dur- 
ing periods of emergency only and 
as announced by the Game Commis- 
sion, credit per station per day: 50. 


F-95 G.A. TAG DAY: Tag Days 
have been recommended as a most 
advantageous way of earning money 
for the operations of your club and 
the League. Organizational proced- 
ure is the responsibility of the Exe- 
cutive Secretary. Both the local club 
and the League divide the net re- 
turns of the project. For each club 
participating in the promotional pro- 
gram and having raised the net sum 
of $100.00, 1000; $250.00, 2500; 
$400.00, 4000; $500, 5000. NOTE: The 
number of members within the club 


Charline Pledger (left) and Cathlyn McClain, Bay County Girls Junior Conservation Club, 


will divide the total number of points 
received and add to their individual 
scores. For example, if there are 10 
members within a club participating 
and a net of $500.00 is earned, each 
member would receive 500 points. 

F-96 S.I. Rank system in the Con- 
servation Club League contains four 
ranks of advancement. These are: 
Ranger, 10,000 points; Forester, 30,- 
000 points; Conservationist, 45,000 
points; and Junior Wildlife Officer, 
100,000 points. For attaining the rank 
of the following and being a mem- 
ber in good standing in your club 
and the League: RANGER, 1000; 
FORESTER, 2000; CONSERVA- 
TIONIST , 3000; JUNIOR WILD- 
LIFE OFFICER, 4000. 

F-97 G.A., S.I. CAMPING TRIPS: 
Camping trips designed in order to 
stimulate interest in nature study, 
hikes, tracking, mapping, surveying, 
survival, compass reading and ex- 
ploration of Indian Mounds, should 
be awarded Merit Points. These trips 
may be made to include an over- 
night stay and may be made to a 
permanent and selected site or to 
various locations. For each camp- 
ing trip completed and supervised 
by an adult counselor or advisor and 
a written or oral report presented 
after the trip on the value of camping 
and what was learned: 250. NOTE: 
See projects F-69 and F-56. 

F-98 S.I. SEMINOLE INDIANS: 
Florida offers our youth an excellent 
chance to meet with our friends the 
Seminole Indians. Knowing these 
people, their habits, customs, prob- 
lems and need for survival would 
help the youthful conservationists 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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stand by electrical question and answer board which was a feature of the club’s exhibit 
at the Bay County Fair. 





one can never be sure what’s really going to hap- 
pen when he starts out on what should be an innocent 
little trip. Like the one I started on a couple of weeks 
ago when I went over from Stuart to the Fisheating 
Creek area to join Lou Gainey to study and get pic- 
tures of the Wild Turkey. 

Lou, as you probably know, is the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s biologist in charge of turkey 
management over there. When I arrived at Palmdale, 
Lou and Jim Powell, another state biologist, were 
waiting with a truck load of 19 turkeys which had been 
trapped that morning. 

One of the important parts of the turkey manage- 
ment program is having the wild birds propagate them- 
selves out in that part of the management area which 
is closed as a refuge, then trapping part of the birds 
and liberating them in sections open to hunting. In 
that way the hunter has excellent, really wild birds 
to hunt instead of partly domesticated ones which 
are pen-reared. And such birds, when stocked in new 
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Turkeys are put in individual bags for the aerial trip. Left to : : 

right are Commission Pilot Lewis Conrad, Biologist Lou Gainey, areas, have a higher percentage of survival because 

and Wildlife Officer Joe Crews sacking up one of the wild-trapped they know how to take care of themselves in the wild. \ 
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birds. It sounds like all sweetness and light to say the birds . 
. gr are trapped in the morning and stocked in the after- | 
noon. But, Brother, you don’t know the half of it. 
The fellows who do that work don’t begin to get the 
credit they deserve. It’s a lot of fun for a guy like 
me to join them for a day or two. But try getting up 
day after day in the dark, driving miles over rutted 
roads through deep sand and often deeper water down 
through the swamps; sitting hours at the traps in all 
kinds of weather, fighting mosquitoes and shooing 
away marauding pigs; waiting for the turkeys to come 
to the traps, if they come at all; and finally bravo! 
One, two or maybe ten finally go in and are trapped. 
Then back to Palmdale and the long drive to where 
the birds are to be stocked in good weather or foul. 
The trip I took with Lou and Jim is a good example 
of what these fellows go through, so here it is in enough 
detail to give you the feeling. 

It was a beautifully mild, sunshiny day when I 
reached Palmdale at 10:30 A.M. We were to release 
the turkeys down in the Collier Game Management 
Area near Royal Palm Hammock, about 100 miles 
away. 





Releasing turkeys from the air is quite a trick. It must be ac- 

complished in such a manner that the birds can get control of 

themselves after being thrown out of the plane traveling at 
relatively high speed. 





The bird must be thrown out and down so that it misses the tail The air-dropped turkey gets its bearings during an interval of 
of the plane. In the photo above, a turkey may be seen just free-fall, then spreads its wings and angles downward under full 
to the left of the plane’s tail. control to its new woodland home. 
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AIRBORNE 
TURKEYS 


By FRED EVERETT 


The trip down to the releasing area was not unusual. 
We went through LaBelle and stopped at the Com- 
mission Radio Station to meet Wildlife Officer Floyd 
Webb, who made the trip with us in his 4-wheel drive 
jeep. These conservation men would be as helpless 
without these jeeps as a cowboy without a pony. In 
the rough swampy going they pitch and buck worse 
than the broncos but they get there in the end. 

After lunch at Immokalee, we hit south on Rt. 29, 
smack into increasingly thick fog and rain. We never 
saw the sun again that day. When we reached Rt. 41, 
the Tamiami Trail, we turned right, passed Royal Palm 
Hammock and a short distance beyond turned right 
again into the management area. 

Then, Brother, the fun began. Ol’ man trouble joined 
us and clung to us until we got back out of there 
some hours later. We’d have been there yet were it 
not for the jeeps and short wave radios which every 
conservation car is equipped with. These radios are 
the nerve center of the work. They are always tuned 
in and make possible a complete network over the 
state that helps coordinate the work, saves invaluable 
time and, sometimes, lives. It certainly came to our 
rescue. 

Have you ever tried to drive a regular car or truck 
off the good roads across swampy, loose-sand ruts 
called access roads? We did that day. The crates of 
turkeys were in a light truck with only conventional 
drive. I rode with Jim who drove the truck; Lou was 
with Floyd in the jeep. They led us off the main road, 
going along at a slow, sure pace until frantic blasts on 
our horn stopped them. 

We had gone less than a half mile when we sank 
so deep into the sand, the body of the truck rested 
on the high ridge between the ruts. Such a situation, 
of course, was nothing unusual to the fellows. Since 
most of their work is in tough going, they usually take 
it in their stride as a necessary part of the job. So 
they jokingly opened their tool compartments to get 
out the jacks and chain with which the jeep could 
pull the truck out of the bad hole. 

A new note entered the joking; someone, somehow, 
had removed the jacks and chains from both cars, only 
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one little jack remained. It could do about as much in 
this situation as an ant on an elephant’s job. So, after 
much head scratching, we all set about trying to find 
enough pieces of wood or small logs or branches to 
use as a base for the jack and to force under the tires 
each time the jack could be braced so it would raise 
a wheel for a few inches. Hen’s teeth (or turkey’s 
teeth, I should say) were plentiful compared to the 
wood in that section. 

By good luck, Floyd found a shovel. Even though 
it had no handle, it did yeoman’s service in digging 
the holes under the tires deep enough, as the jack 
held up the wheels, so that the wood could be forced 
under them. You might say the wheels were inched 
upward until some half hour later, the body of the 
truck was off the sand ridge. Then, with the jeep 
pushing and Jim giving the gun to the truck, we 
lurched out of the hole and sped off, leaving the jeep 
far in the rear. 

Jim had the theory that the only way we could 
get anywhere on that road was to go as fast as he 
could control the truck. Let me tell you, we went! 
And how! A bucking bronco would have seemed like 
a rocking chair in comparison. We lurched from side 
to side, avoided the worst spots by leaving the ruts 
and cutting new ones; dodged trees, big stumps and 
palms; flew over palmettos and rotting small stumps, 
slid over some high ridges in the middle of the trail 
on the truck bottom until, some five or six miles later, 
we came to a stop at an open campsite to await the 
jeep. 

All this time Jim had kept in touch with the jeep 
via the radio, getting instructions on just where to go. 
Something new was being added to the condition of 
the road; we were getting into more and more water 
as we went deeper into the swamp. We wondered how 
much further we had to go. Floyd very cheerfully 
said some two or three more miles! The rain continued 
to bless us with its presence. 

After taking a couple of pictures of the outfit and 
fellows with the camp as a background, we hit the 
high spots again. I was getting accustomed to the buck- 
ing truck and spent more time looking around. It 
certainly was a vast wilderness. I wondered if the day 
could ever come when it, too, would have modern 
roads and be cluttered up with civilization. We could 
have used one of those roads right then! 

As the sections of the road covered with water oc- 
curred more frequently, became longer and deeper, 
Jim began to argue with Floyd and Lou that we should 
stop and release the birds. However, this was not the 
best place, so on we went. We plowed into one extra 
bad water stretch, hit and slid over an unseen stump 
and got through. 

“Wow!” Jim exclaimed, ‘“We’ll have some job getting 
back through that!” How right he was! I have a hole 
in my forehead to prove it. More of that later. 

As we came to the next big water section, I yelled, 
“We'll never make it!” 

“You’re right,” Jim grunted as he slammed on the 
brakes, threw into reverse and spun the wheels. 

Too late! We had dropped into a knee-deep hole, 
the body of the truck deep in the sand under the 
water. And the rain cheerfully beat a tattoo on the roof 
of the cab. Nothing we could do would even begin to 
budge us out of that hole. At last Floyd drove his jeep 
around in front and tried to help push us back out. 
There was a grunt and groan, the front of the jeep 
rose up and its bumper came down with a thud and 
locked over the truck’s bumper. And that was that. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HIGH HOT sun was promised for the day. 

You could tell that it would be a scorcher ’cause 
the early morning rays hitting the lake with a dusty 
effect played a warm tune on the water’s calm, clear 
surface. 

The woods lining the lake’s shore were slowly com- 
ing to life. From the thick water oak, jack oak and 
wild bay fringe came a shrill stacatto of the jaybird, 
sweet mimicry of the mocking bird and the busybody 
chattering whistle of a butcher bird. 

While the birds, squirrels and rabbits stirred to 
meet a new day, once in a while could be heard a 
light splash from the water’s edge. A red-belly bream 
perhaps going after a succulent willow fly dropping 
from an overhanging scrub oak limb. Or it could be 
a lazy large-mouth bass sucking in a tasty minnow 
that passed too close to a mystic cypress stump. 

This lake in all its early morning splendor covered 
miles of mysterious bottom. It housed countless num- 
bers of bream, large-mouth bass, speckled perch, jacks 
and catfish. 

But one end, that far down to the right of the boat 
landing, always held promise of the battle of them all. 

Here a lunker of a large-mouth ruled. He was called 
The Professor by fishermen who had accidentally 
hung him once or twice but were never fortunate 
enough to hang on long enough for netting. 

One fisherman after another sought him. But he 
was always smart enough never to be brought too 
close to that threatening net. He was smart. Oh, they 
couldn’t come any smarter. Cause for years he’d lay 
near his favorite cypress stump and laugh at the 
harassed antics of those men of the world above him. 

He’d felt the bite of steel very few times while he 
was a mere youngster. Then he’d been growing and 
reckless and would have dropped the scales a modest 
five pounds. Now many years of dining on careless 
minnows, an occasional small snake, many frogs and 
some tasty flies, he’d grown to immense proportions. 

Under the stump he’d lay. And when fishermen came 
to match wits with him, if he felt playful enough, he’d 
streak out for the plug or fly. But always he would 
clear the wicked-hooked missile with margin to spare. 

That action would send anglers back to the boat 
landing with tales two-miles long about the monster 
large-mouth that just got away. 

Sure, George, the boat landing operator, would 
sympathize, that was the Professor you saw. A craftier, 
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PROFESSOR 
BASS 


By JIM MULLINS 


mightier, smarter bass never was spawned. Why sea- 
son after season fishermen come down here from as 
far north as Michigan in the hopes of just getting a 
look at him, even if they don’t hang ’em. 

Yes, the Professor was smart. And on this particular 
morning he’s under his stump at the end of the lake, 
but not alone. Right beside him, tail waving with 
abandon, is a fast growing large-mouth filled with 
all the curiosity of youth. 

Tell me, asked the smaller bass, how did you ever 
manage to stick around long enough to grow large 
as you are? 

The Professor looked at the callow youngster with 
bridled patience. It’s all in knowing what’s safe to eat. 
Why there’s nothing tastier than a few fat minnows 
or a sweet, young frog. Then, for a tidbit, anything 
small that flies will hit the spot. 

But with all the fishermen coming here using things 
that look so good, how can you tell when it’s safe and 
when it’s not, asked small, curious one. 

Oh, it isn’t so hard, hedged the well experienced 
Professor. That is, if you know what you are doing. 

About that time a snake doctor fluttered to the wa- 
ter over them. 

The youth made an impatient move toward it, only 
to be blocked by a shouted warning from the Professor. 

Look out there! cautioned the experienced lunker. 
You want to learn how to grow old and you were 
going to fall for such a sloppy trick as that and end 
up in hot grease, he continued. 

But I'd sure like to have that bug for breakfast, 
sighed the crestfallen youth. 

Here, look you dumb bass, lectured the Professor, 
that snake-doctor is a fake. A poor one at that to boot. 

It looks good to me, was the chastened reply. 

That's what's wrong with you kids, too scatter- 
brained the oldtimer shot back as though his blood 
pressure was rising fast. 

About that time the tasty morsel, which had caught 
the young one’s eye, twitched a little. Impatience 
raged in him again and the oldster had to restrain him 
with extended fin. 

No, no no! don’t you see that shadow along the 
water just behind the fly?, Mr. Experience asked. 
That’s a leader, and a dark thick one too. Those ama- 
teurs up there are poor hands at this business. No self 
respecting fisherman, crazy as they all are, would use 
such a poor ruse. 
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Wellllll, I don’t know, remarked 
the still unconvinced youngster. 
That still looks like a safe gulp to 
me. 


C’mere, ordered the Professor. 


With that command he led the 
younger bass, keeping well beneath 
the surface and unseen by those 
above, to within a few feet of a long 
boat with a silent outboard motor 
gracing its stern. Two fishermen 
slouched low on the seats, contem- 
plating the still surface of the lake. 

See, what'd I tell ya’, snarled the 
older fish. 


Just then a lean, tanned hand 
lifted the fly rod for another try 
near the gnarled cypress knee. Up 
flicked the fly with a soft sucking 
sound as it left the water. 

Satisfied now?, asked the satisfied 
teacher. 


Guess I am, answered the cowed 
and embarrassed pupil. 


The line straightened out behind 
the angler’s head and he shot it 
forward again, sitting the fly on the 
water but not before a stretch of 
leader hit first, announcing the com- 
ing fake bug. 

See there?, hissed the Professor. 
He doesn’t even know how to handle 
a fly properly. It’s almost an insult 
to know he’s trying to lure me out. 
If that fly had hit first on this calm 
water, maybe his chances would 
have been better. Not much, but 
better. That leader coming down 
first tipped the whole thing off. 


Gee, I noticed that too, flipped 
the kid who now thought he had a 
treasure of knowledge. 

The fly twitched again. 


Suddenly the Professor lurched 
forward with a great shealth of 
white, swirling water toward the 
bug’s tantalizing motion. 

There goes my chance to stick in 
these parts for a while, thought the 
little bass. Here he was, teaching 
me, then falls for the gag himself. 
Ha, what a teacher. 

There was a great boiling on the 
surface, like a submarine suddenly 
surfacing in a wash tub. The line 
grew taut for an instant, then the 
fly shot back toward the boat. 
Empty. 

Slapping his tail at the surface, 
the Professor rejoined his pupil. 

Thought for a minute I'd lost you, 
said the relieved youngster. 

Not me, the Professor boasted, I 
just wanted to scare the life out of 
those amateurs. Why I could do that 
a thousand times a day without 
getting caught. It’s a lot of fun, once 
you get onto the knack. 

A splash, ever so light, was heard 
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at the bank. Skipping right over the 
two bass was a small frog. 

Now, watch my stuff, announced 
the Professor. 

Before you could bat an eye he 
was up to the top, out of the water 
for an instant and back, his mouth 
full of frog. 

He went deep to the cypress 
stump root, swallowed his quarry, 
then returned to the youngster. 

You have to know what’s good 
and what ain’t right away, he lec- 
tured. You can’t waste time making 
up your mind. 

Gee, was all the youngster could 
mutter as his teacher, fins and gills 
moving lazily, settled for a rest. 


The fishermen above, after watch- 
ing the Professor’s capture of the 
frog and casting unfruitfully for a 
time, went away with a great, sav- 
age churning of the motor. 


As the day wore on, the Profes- 
sor continued his lecture. The two 
shared food in turns until darkness 


fell. 


After that first day they spent 
many happy hours together, those 
two. The Professor teaching, the lit- 
tle bass learning. And the Professor 
continued to get fatter and lazier, 
because it many times would take 
a number of efforts on his part to 
show his charge exactly how to go 
about latching onto food. All the 
while the smaller one would stay 
back and watch. 


Days came and went, so did fisher- 
men. All with high expectations of 
getting the Professor. But laziness 
set into that lunker deeper and 
deeper. He didn’t even rush flies and 
plugs for fun anymore. Talk cir- 
culated that he’d changed his hide- 
out, or that he’d just plain disap- 


peared. Fishermen, who sought him, 
couldn’t understand what had hap- 
pened. 

Soon he became so lazy that hunt- 
ing for food, or going after it was 
too tiring. His senses slowed to a 
crawl. 

When the sun was dropping one 
afternoon, from under the cypress 
stump the Professor saw a small frog 
punk merrily off the bank into the 
water. The lunker tried for it. But 
his rushes lacked the speed and 
savagery of old. The frog, sensing 
danger, was atop the Professor’s 
favorite stump in an instant. He was 
one leap too quick for Mr. Bass. 

Chagrined that he’d been outfoxed 
and with thoughts of old age really 
being upon him, the Professor sim- 
mered with rage. 

He began to circle that stump, 
staying close to bottom but never 
taking glazed eyes off the surface. 

Sooner or later that dumb frog 
will think I’ve gone and come bound- 
ing off of there, he reasoned to his 
young friend. Ill be right here wait- 
ing for him, and this time his goose 
is cooked. The Professor smouldered. 

For about an hour, with frequent 
stops to rest, the Professor faithfully 
circled the stump, blind to all else 
around him. The stump with the 
crafty frog atop it was the Profes- 
sors world now and he meant to 
conquer it. 


Around and around he _ went. 
Darkness was near, when suddenly 
a delicate splash disturbed the glassy 
surface near the stump and rocketed 
him into action. 


Up swirled the Professor. His 
thoughts on that frog alone. In his 
dash to the top he realized that wait- 

(Continued on Page 41) 











Samples of deer stomach contents are placed in quart jars and 

preserved in weak formaldehyde. Such samples are collected 

during the hunting season and from road kills and other sources. 

Here a sample is being washed in a sieve to remove debris prior 
to analysis. 





The washed sample is placed in an enamel pan for separation. 
Here the work is being done by Wildlife Biologist Don Strode. 
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DEER FOOD 
HABITS STUDIES 


By DON STRODE 








Fotos by Jim Reed 


NY AREA, TO be of value in the production of wild- 

life, must meet certain basic requirements. Three 
factors which are of major importance in this regard 
are food, cover, and water. Where the management 
of Florida’s deer population is concerned, there is 
adequate cover as well as an abundance of surface wa- 
ter throughout most of the state. Whether or not there 
is an adequate supply of deer food plants, both from 
the quantitative as well as from the qualitative stand- 
point, to safely carry an increasing deer population 
is a matter which is currently being investigated by 
the Commission’s Game Management Division. 

That the quantity of food avaliable to deer is im- 
portant in attaining, and maintaining, a good popula- 
tion level, is obvious. The comparative nutritional 
value of the various forage species however has gone 
for the most part unrecognized except by the specialist. 
Nutritional evaluation of wildlife food plants is a com- 
paratively recent development in the field of scientific 
game management. This aspect is being cooperatively 
studied by the Game Management Division and Florida 
State University. 

The basic deer food habits studies which are being 
conducted by the Game Management Division seek 
to provide information on what plants are eaten, the 
relative quantities of each that are used, and what 
seasonal variations occur in the diet of Florida 
whitetails. 

These findings are used as a basis for formulating 
management plans directed toward improving the deer 
herd by habitat manipulations favoring certain food 
plants ranking high in acceptability and nutritional 
value, by evaluation of the carrying capacity of various 
types of deer range, and by evaluation of livestock 
and deer utilization of important browse plants. End. 





Below: The stomach contents are separated by plant species. 








Items not readily identified are carefully checked against pre- 

served plant specimens. This is tedious, exacting work requiring 

an excellent knowledge of plants and plant taxonomy. Considerable 
work is required to build up a reference collection. 





Above: Identifiable plant remains are separated to determine 
the species and quantity of each represented in the individual 
sample. 


Below: After the items are separated ond correctly identified, 

each group is measured to determine the relative quantity present. 

By this means, comparison of the relative importance of each type 
of food can be made. 





A sound knowledge of food habits is important in game manage- 

ment. In the photo above is illustrated one of the practical results. 

Bucks from areas having an abundance of good, high quality food 

are larger, in better condition, and produce larger antlers than 

thos: from poor areas. Biologists Don Strode (left) and Dick 
Harlow examining antlers. 





Does from areas of plentiful, good quality food commonly produce 
more twin fawns than do those from poor or overstocked ranges. 
Whenever possible, does are examined for foeti such as these to 
gain additional information on the status of the food supplies. 
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CALL ’EM 
SPECKS 


T WAS ONE of those gray, windswept afternoons 

typical of the tag-end of winter. The stark, bare 
forms of the oaks, hickories, and cypresses lining 
the lake shore gave the appearance of somber, im- 
pressionistic skeletons traced with dirty chalk against 
the gloomy depths of the swamp. 


The throttled-down five horse pushed the skiff slowly 
through the choppy waters. The lone fisherman hud- 
dled in the stern, occasionally making minor adjust- 
ments in the boat’s heading so that the flashy-bladed 
lure trailed the waters close to the shoreline weed 


beds. 


Suddenly there was a tentative tug telegraphed up 
the thin nylon strand trailing from the light spinning 
rod the troller held in his right hand. With a move- 
ment of his wrist, the angler cut off the motor, at 
the same time tentatively lifting the rod with his right 
hand. There was another sharp rap on the lure and 
the line began cutting a wake through the water, ang- 
ling toward the fallen tree top lying in the water to 
the rear of the boat. The fisherman applied pressure 
and the light rod assumed a quivering arc. The run 
slowed momentarily then again picked up momentum 
as the fish changed directions and headed toward open 
water. A few moments later, the fisherman reached 
over the side, grasped the line and hoisted a gleaming 
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two pound crappie aboard. The fish had not put up 
a spectacular fight as would, for example, a lure- 
hooked shad or small tarpon but nevertheless, on the 
light tackle used, it had provided a bit of activity on 
an otherwise actionless afternoon. 

The angler tilted the motor up out of the water and 
paddled the boat back toward the fallen tree top near 
which had come the initial strike. Within casting dis- 
tance of the obstruction, he carefully eased the anchor 
over the side and began methodically casting and re- 
trieving the spinner-fly combination near the tree top. 
He would make a cast, pause to let the lure sink 
deeply, then begin a slow halting retrieve. Six times 
out of eight casts there came the sharp nudge on 
the lure that spelled a strike and, after a short but 
spirited go around, there was another crappie added 
to those thrashing about in the live well. 

Suddenly the action ceased. A few more casts yielded 
no results. The school had moved on. The fisherman 
lifted the anchor, cranked up his kicker, and again 
began the slow trolling along the weed beds in hopes 
of again making contact with a school of feeding 
specks. 

In Florida, a state long on fishing potentials (and 
realization), the black crappie or speckled perch as 
the species is better known, is classed well up in the 
ranks of fresh water worthies. Not especially noted 
as a piscatorial bombshell, none the less a speck on 
the end of a limber cane pole or light spinning or 
fly rod will give a fair to middlin’ account of himself. 
Although subject to some degree of controversy, the 
eating qualities of the crappie are su'ficiently good to 
induce thousands of Florida anglers to look to the 
species as the center of interest around which to build 
a fish fry. 

The speckled perch actually is not a perch at all, 
but rather a member of the Centrarchidae, the widely 
distributed, prolific, and highly important sunfish 
family. Other members of the tribe include the large- 
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mouth bass, blue gill, warmouth, and a variety of 
other “spiny-rayed” fishes. The speck of Florida wa- 
ters is the Black Crappie, Pomoxis nigro-maculatus, a 
fish which is closely related in the biological scheme 
of things to a fish of similar appearance, the White 
Crappie, Pomozis annularis. 

The original range of the Black Crappie extended 
from southern Canada to the Gulf coast, west as far 
as Texas, east to Florida, and northward into North 
Carolina. The natural distribution of the White Crap- 
pie includes southern Canada, the Great Lakes area 
southward to New Jersey and Texas. Both species 
have been widely introduced throughout the United 
States with the result that the angler is likely to en- 
counter the crappie in practically every section of 
the country where temperatures and water conditions 
are suitable. 

Because the color pattern of crappies may vary in 
different waters and with individual fish, coloration 
and markings often are not sufficiently well-defined 
to separate the two species. The number of dorsal 
spines offers a fairly reliable means of separating them. 
In the black crappie, the dorsal spines usually number 
7 or 8; in the white there are usually, but not always 
6 dorsal spines. The most reliable means of distinguish- 
ing between the two species is in the length of the 
dorsal fin. In the black crappie, the species of concern 
and interest to Florida anglers, the length of the dorsal 
fin is about equal to the distance from the origin of 
the dorsal fin to the eye. In the white crappie, the 
length of the dorsal fin is much less than the distance 
from the origin of the dorsal fin to the eye. The black 
crappie usually runs from one to two pounds in weight 
but may reach four pounds or so on occasion. 

The black crappie is a spring spawner. The earliest 
reproductive activity involving any notable number 
of these fish normally occurs during February, reaches 
a peak in March, with a gradual drop off during April 
and May. The black crappie attains sexual maturity 
at about 2 years of age at which time the average 
length of these fish may vary from 7 or 8 inches up 
to..11 inches or more depending on local feeding 
conditions. 

‘To the male falls the task of forming the nest or 
bed which chore he accomplishes by hovering over 
the selected site on the bottom of lake or stream and 
through a session of vigorous fanning and rooting, hol- 
lows out the cup-like depression in which the female 
deposits her eggs. The nests may be located among 
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the roots of aquatic plants or on clear sand bottoms, 
usually in depths ranging from four to eight feet. As 
is the common condition with the other members of 
the sunfish family, the male lurks in the vicinity of 
the nest, warding off potential nest robbers until the 
young hatch. 

In Florida, where the production of food organisms 
is high as a result of the long growing season and 
favorable conditions of the waters in relation to fer- 
tility and temperatures, the growth of young crappies 
is relatively rapid. For example, a detailed study of 
the species in Lake George revealed that the average 
crappie in those waters measured 9 inches when the 
fish was 10 months old. By the time the fish had at- 
tained 20 to 21 months of age, the average length was 
11 inches. As reflected in the studies, the most rapid 
growth of crappies takes place during the period from 
May through September, the time during which food 
and temperature conditions attain their optimum. 

In food habits, the black crappie is carnivorous, 
feeding on a variety of aquatic organisms including 
small fish, insects, and crustaceans which may be 
sought out among the vegetation and in the open water. 
As a general rule, the younger, smaller crappies feed 
to a great extent on insects and crustaceans gradually 
tending toward a more predominantly fish diet as they 
attain a larger size. 

Some of the food items which constitute important 
portions of the winter food of this species include 
scuds or water fleas (Amphipoda), water boatmen 
(Corixidae), phantom larvae (Chaoborus), larvae and 
pupae of midges (Chironomidae), and smaller fishes 
such as the red minnow (Notropis maculatus) and 
Caledonia (Fundulus seminolis). 

Part of the attraction the crappie holds for Florida 
freshwater anglers is concerned with the fact that dur- 
ing the colder months when other panfishes are re- 
luctant, or at best temperamental in their acceptance 
of the fisherman’s offerings, the speckled perch will 
more often than not be ready and willing to seize a 
tempting bait or lure. The problem is not so often in 
finding a bait that the crappie will accept but rather 
in locating the fish themselves. Rather than staying 
close to a favored spot in a lake, the fish commonly 
move in schools, more or less feeding on the move, 
pausing here and there for an interval when a con- 
centration of food or perhaps some other attraction 
holds them. As a rule of thumb, crappies are taken in 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A gander vigorously defends the nest against an intruder. The 
buffeting wings are formidable weapons. 


i Pe LAST SUMMER I spent four weeks in one spot 
in the United States almost completely sur- 
rounded by Canada geese. These were not tame birds, 
nor were they pinioned or crippled. They were the 
real article—all 30,000 of them—as wild as any Canadas 
you could find in Hudson’s Bay. More than that, most 
of them were born and had spent several summers 
right where I was staying. 

Ten years ago it would have been practically im- 
possible to enact that scene. There were hardly 30,- 
000 Canada geese nesting in the entire United States, 
let alone in one particular area. 

Not that Canada geese are rare in the United States. 
Go to South Carolina, or the Gulf coast of Louisiana 
and Texas, or to Southern California. But be sure 
you go to those places during the winter. You’ll see 
plenty of wild geese in all of these sections. Come 
spring, however, and the geese are long gone—headed 
mostly for Canada for the serious business of raising 
families. Until a comparative few years ago, prac- 
tically no geese, Canada or otherwise in their right 
minds gave any consideration to spending the sum- 
mer in the United States. There simply wasn’t any 
place for them to nest. 

Serious thought has been given and considerable 
work done recently by State game commissions and 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service toward accomplish- 
ing the pleasing goal of raising the wild goose popula- 
tion. On the whole, results are pretty good. 

Take our own State, for instance. Florida never 
has been known for its winter population of Canada 
geese. Ducks, yes—geese, no. Most of these big birds 
that traveled the Atlantic Flyway took a good look 
at Pea Island and Matamuskeet, North Carolina, and 
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holed up for the winter. A few ventured as far south 
as the Kissimmee River and Lake Okeechobee. 

The birds that used the Mississippi Flyway spent 
their winters in southern Louisiana and Texas. Some 
came eastward to the Gulf Coast of Florida, but until 
ten years ago, their numbers scarcely reached the 
status of a migration. 

During the last ten years a sizeable flock has been 
built up on the St. Marks Refuge near Tallahassee. 
It was quite a biological feat to establish these birds 
as regular winter visitors, but the job has been done. 
The flock of Canadas at the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Refuge at St. Marks is the largest concentration of 
these noble birds ever seen in Florida in modern 
times. 

Goose establishment in Florida has not stopped 
with the St. Marks flock by any means. Already a 
nucleus of another flock has been started on the lower 
East Coast at the newly created Loxhatchee National 
Wildlife Refuge. At present, the number of birds there 
is small, but there is every indication that in time 
it will grow to important proportions. 

In all, migrating geese have been given considerable 
encouragement and their lot has improved over a 
wide section of the United States. This is particularly 
true along the flyway routes. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service has literally “built a flyway” down the chain 
of lakes that was once the Tennessee River, and geese 
use it by the thousands. The lower reaches of the 
Mississippi River, after being decimated by the Army 
Engineer Corps, have since been greatly improved, 
and waterfowl of all kinds, as well as Canada geese, 
are finding things much to their liking in that area. 
In the Far West, the State of Washington and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service are busy creating water- 
fowl areas along with a vast irrigation and farming 
project now under way by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

All this is very acceptable and pleasing to the sports- 
man. It gives greater assurance that geese and other 
waterfowl will have some chance of survival during 
their long migration flights to and from their nesting 
grounds in the north. 

During the past several years I have personally in- 
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spected the aforementioned projects and have seen 
more wild geese than I ever suspected were in these 
United States. With very rare exceptions, all the birds 
I saw were born and raised in Canada. They were 
“tourists” in every sense of the word. 

Besides seeing scads of geese and ducks in various 
parts of the country, I observed the start and growth 
of a brand new project in waterfowl conservation— 
the re-establishment of nesting Canada geese in the 
United States. 

At the turn of the Century, these great birds nested 
in all our northern states from Maine to Washington. 
The honkers raised south of the Canadian Line added 
considerably to the great flights of waterfowl that 
made up the teeming millions of our four great fly- 
ways. Canadas nested as far south as Iowa and Mis- 
souri, while the Lake States of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were really Grade A producers. In 
addition, the pot hole region of the Dakotas furnished 
summer homes for thousands of geese as well as hun- 
dreds of thousands of ducks. 

With the spread of civilization and man’s works, 
the geese began to retreat. A wild duck is pretty adapt- 
able. As long as there is water and food, he can adjust 
himself to changing conditions. Not so the Canada 
goose. Once his habitat is altered, he leaves it, and 
it takes more than an act of Congress to get him to 
come back, even if that habitat is brought back to 
its original condition. 

Throughout most of the 20th Century so far, more 
acres of marshes and wetlands have been drained than 
than most sportsmen like to think about. These mil- 
lions of acres were turned into farms, towns, suburbs, 
industrial sites, and just plain drained for reasons 
nobody can figure out yet. The resulting loss of water- 
fowl habitat has been appalling. It was tough enough 
on the ducks, but for geese it was catastrophic. 

Senseless and indiscriminate drainage has been 
slowed down to a great extent in recent years. Some 
of the damage done has been offset by creation of 
‘new waterfowl areas in various parts of the country. 
-It is indicative of man’s cockeyed way of doing things 
‘that he will spend a lot of money to drain a marsh, 
then turn right around and spend a lot more money 
to create another marsh. Even so, the latter part of 
‘that crazy method has saved a lot of waterfowl. 

Re-establishing ducks is a comparatively easy job. 


“Just show a duck a pond with some acceptable food . 


in it, and he’ll come a-running—or a-flying, to be 
-exact. As a matter of fact, you don’t even have to 
show a duck—he’ll find it himself and bring his friends 
and relatives along with him. 

With duck rehabilitation a going business with 
many State game commissions as well as the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, some one came up with the 
obvious and logical idea of doing the same thing with 
geese. Canada geese used to nest in the United States. 
Why couldn’t they be induced to do so again? 

Theoretically the idea was sound. With a general 
awakening to the need of conservation during the 
past decade, game commissions and federal wildlife 
agencies had obtained control of some fair sized hunks 
of land. 


A little more than ten years ago the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service decided to give an all-out try to goose 
nesting. The location chosen was particularly advan- 
tageous to Florida. Waterfowl stick pretty much to 
flyways, as every sportsman knows, and Canada geese 
are more tradition bound than most migrating birds. 
The Federal bureau has a large refuge in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan midway between Lakes Mich- 
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igan and Superior. It was on neither the Atlantic nor 
Mississippi Flyway, but between the two. Waterfowl 
using the Seney Refuge, as it is called, were just as 
apt to show up along the Atlantic Coast as they were 
in Louisiana during the winter. 

A great deal of the 90,000 acres of Seney were re- 
claimed marshes. An abortive farming project some 
40 years ago had dried out a lot of prime waterfowl 
area via ditches, and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
brought back the water level with a system of dikes. 

It takes more than just water and marshes to at- 
tract geese—especially nesting geese. These birds are 
particular indeed about their homes and surround- 
ings. They require certain foods, and they won’t nest 
just anywhere. An ideal nesting spot for Canada geese 
is a small island in a lake. A goose likes to see what’s 
coming in any direction and an island with two-foot 
high vegetation fills the bill. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service controlled the water 
level at Seney in such a manner that there were plenty 
of islands. Field personnel also planted the kind of 
aquatic foods geese like, even including a couple of 
good sized corn fields on land surrounding the huge 
marsh. The setup was perfect, except for one thing. 
There weren’t any Canada geese. 

None of the big honkers that passed overhead had 
ever nested at Seney before, and they weren’t about 
to try anything new. In some respects a Canada goose 
is as stubborn as a spawning salmon. He’ll go where 
he’s been before or where his forefathers have been, 
and it practically takes a revolution to change his 
mind. 

At first the Fish and Wildlife Service was pretty 
miffed when Canada geese spurned so cordial an invita- 
tion. So, something was done about it. 

A flock of about 50 tame Canadas was purchased 
from the Kellog Bird Farm in Michigan and placed 
in a huge enclosed pen. The birds were pinioned so 
they couldn’t fly. For the first couple of years the 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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It takes more than just water and marshes to attract geese— 

especially nesting geese. These birds are particular indeed about 

their homes and surroundings. They require certain foods, and 
they won’t nest just anywhere. 
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OU LEARN SOMETHING new about fishing every 

time you wet a line, or whenever you get together 
with other bass anglers to chew the fat. That, in itself, 
isn’t newsworthy. But what I learned one day recently 
was enough to make me realize I had been laboring 
under a lot of misconceived notions about fish. 

It took an old friend of mine—a commercial deep- 
sea diver of considerable experience, who is more than 
half fish, I suspect—to convince me I actually knew 
very little about the habits and reactions of the large- 
mouth bass. 

I had known Hans Looff on the west coast when he 
was diving for salvage and abalone, and ran into him 
at Silver Springs where he was spending a combina- 
tion vacation-busman’s holiday. Having spent many 
years in those heavy diving suits, he was experiment- 
ing with an aqua-lung with the idea of using it under 
conditions which make a conventional suit more than 
ordinarily awkward. 

Hank, as I call him, has a good-natured disdain for 
“so-called fishing experts,” and seldom bothers to 
disguise it. 

“Dutch,” he said to me over a couple cool ones, 
“you've been writing articles on fishing for a long 
time.” 

I nodded. 

“But you've got the same trouble as all the other 
‘experts.’ You don’t know anything about fish.” 

I bristled a little at this disparagement of what I 
had always considered an extensive fund of informa- 
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tion on the subject. But after only a brief moment 
of chagrin, I relaxed and laughed. 

“Maybe not, but I catch fish. Others don’t catch 
them as often, so editors pay me for writing about 
how and where I do it.” 

It was his turn to laugh. “Maybe you catch lots of 
bass, but some of the advice you pass out shows you 
don’t know what’s going on under the water.” 

“How could I?” I asked quickly. “I’m no fish!” 

Hank has an annoying habit of smiling in such a 
way as to make words superfluous. “Obviously not,” 
that smile now said. if 

“Let’s take just one point,” he went on, and launched 
into an explanation of certain water characteristics 
which are important to a diver, but a lot of mumbo- 
jumbo to those of us who confine our diving to the 
bath tub. 

“There are two layers in any deep body of water,” 
he told me. “The part near the surface is called the 
epilimnion. It’s maybe 20 to 40 feet deep in fresh wa- 
ter, and below it is the hypolimnion. The point where 
they meet is called the thermocline. This division is 
also found in shallow salt water bays and coves, but 
the thermocline runs much deeper in the open sea.” 

I had previously read discriptions of this division 
but had never assigned it much importance, because 
I couldn’t see in the information anything of practical 
value to a fisherman. 

“Fish live in the epilimnion,” he continued, “but 
there’s an oxygen shortage in the lower layer which 
makes it impossible for fish to survive—except, of 
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course, principally salt water types 
which have become adapted to the 
short supply through heredity.” 

“That’s all well and good,” I inter- 
rupted, “but I can’t see what it has 
to do with practical fishing.” 

That smile again, this time indul- 
gent. “It does have a practical side. 
I’ve seen so-called experts suggest- 
ing that fishermen let baited hooks 
lie on the bottom for some kinds of 
fish—and fishermen actually doing it 
—in 60 feet or more, when the fish 
they’re trying to catch would suf- 
focate at that depth.” 

That made sense. But the thought 
eccurred to me that there must be 
a gradual admixing of the two layers, 
so fish might acclimate themselves 
to a decreasing oxygen supply in 
much the same way that humans 
adapt themselves to the identical 
problem in high mountains, and 
thereby find their way into the lower 
depths. 

“That’s not true,’ Hank insisted. 
“The line between the two layers is 
sharp. The upper layer varies in 
depth depending on the wind and 
surface temperature, but when you 
reach the thermocline there’s just 
as sudden a change as in the various 
layers of a wood veneer. The tem- 
perature suddenly drops to about 
50-degrees.”’ 

He took time to drain the last 
swallow from his glass. “Ill give you 
an illustration of how sudden it is,” 
he continued. “I’ve been in the upper 
layer and stuck my hand down into 
the hypolimnion. It’s the same ex- 
perience as sticking a toe into very 
cold water while standing in the 
warm sun.” 


After refilling his glass, he said, 
“All of which boils down to this. A 
fisherman might just as well try to 
catch fish on the garage floor as let 
his hook and bait reach down into 
that cold lower layer of water.” 

I had to admit he had the weight of 
logic in his favor. 

The smile on the big diver’s face 
had become that of an indulgent col- 
lege instructor. “Another thing,” he 
continued. “Any diver will tell you 
that fish are highly intelligent and 
learn fast. Noise don’t bother them 
much, but vibrations which you and 
I can’t hear will panic them.” 

He must have noticed the—well 
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—shocked expression on my face, 
because he hurried to explain this 
seemingly iconoclastic attack on 
basic angling doctrine. “I know. For 
years you ‘experts’ have been harp- 
ing on the idea that noise scares fish 
away. Well, it don’t.” 

I was on the verge of turning the 
conversation to deep-sea salvage 
work or this year’s baseball situa- 
tion or Marilyn Monroe or some- 
thing, but he didn’t let me get 
started. 

“Fish are odd creatures,” he con- 
tinued. “I’ve been working under 
the surface and have literally had 
to push them out of my way. Noises 
like welding or tapping metal with 
a wrench leaves them unconcerned. 
But if you move an arm suddenly, 
the vibration it sets up in the water 
will carry for an unbelievably long 
way and may clear the entire area 
of fish.” 

“But, how—?” 

“Fish have a line along their flanks 
which acts, in effect, like a sense or- 
gan—a sixth sense, let’s say. They 
can pick up vibrations which we 
haven’t been able to detect with the 
most sensitive electrical apparatus. 
And when one fish is alarmed, his 
own reaction will set in motion 
vibrations which can be picked up 
by all other fish close by, and starts 
a chain reaction of panic.” 

“But, how do you know these 
vibrations can be detected for a long 
distance?” I asked. 


Hank studied his glass for a long 
moment. “I had an experience off 
the Mexican coast some years ago 
which illustrates the point,” he said. 
“T had wired a rather large block of 
concrete with an underwater charge, 
to cut it into smaller pieces which 
could be hoisted out of a narrow 
channel. Naturally, the concussion 
killed or injured all the smaller fish 
within the immediate blast area. 
And in just minutes there were 
about fifty sharks in the area, at- 
tacking the survivors of the blast 
which were still struggling.” 

He looked up at me with that 
indulgent smile. “It’s probably that 
the blast itself didn’t bother those 
sharks, but the vibrations of the 
struggling fish was like ringing a 
dinner bell for them.” 

Again I tried to steer the conversa- 


tion back to his original charge that 
fishing experts don’t know about 
the reactions of fish. “That may be 
so,’ I said, “but I'll ask you the 
same question I did a while ago. 
What has that to do with practical 
fishing?” 

He was prepared for the ques- 
tion. “Several things,” he answered. 
“For one thing, you fellows are 
always talking about how good those 
—whatta-you-call-’em, ‘Surface-dis- 
turber’—lures are for catching fish. 
Well, just a couple days ago I was 
under the water right here and 
watched the reaction of several bass 
to just such a plug. When it lay still, 
or moved just a little bit, they got 
interested and came close to give it 
the once over. But when it started 
rumpling up the surface, the vibra- 
tions it caused scared them away. 
And I could see bream maybe a hun- 
dred feet away taking up the alarm 
and getting out of the area.” 

This information came as another 
shock, because I belonged to the 
school which considers the Florida 
largemouth basically pugnacious and 
attracted to such a lure like a lion 
to a young antelope. 

“After while,” Hank went on, 
“whoever was doing the casting 
changed to another plug which rode 
more or less steadily through the 
water. I watched for a long time. 
The faster he retrieved it, the strong- 
er the vibration it set up, and the 
faster the fish cleared out. When it 
moved slowly, they showed an incli- 
nation to return, and probably would 
have except that they hadn’t yet 
gotten over being scared.” 

I was now interested, because I 
could see in these observations of a 
man who had spent a great many 
hours of his life in the natural ele- 
ment of fish, the answers to a lot 
of questions which I—and other fish- 
ermen—have asked but to which we 
have not found satisfactory answers. 

It would account for the fact that 
I have had a lot of success with lures 
which glided smoothly through the 
water when surface-disturbing plugs 
wouldn’t get a strike. 

However, when the water is 
murky, the vibration theory would 
answer the age-old question of how 
fish find their food. It would seem, 
then, that a wabbling spoon or spin- 
ner would create enough vibration 
to attract bass, but not enough to 
frighten them. 

This could be an explanation of 
many experiences which have hap- 
pened to those of us who observe 
and remember what occurs when we 
are fishing. It also seems to indicate 
that the “flash” of metal lures, like 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Wildlife Officers Joe Pickles (left) and Rhodus Hill look over a 
trio of bobcats bagged recently in Gadsden County.—-WH— 


Winston, head of the sea cow family at the Sea Zoo in South 
Daytona Beach, plants his mobile muzzle on a pretty visitor. It 
is believed that the far from handsome sea cow or manatee gave rise 
to some of the ancient sea yarns regarding mermaids or sirens. 
Photo by Jack Cansler. 
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Wildlife Officers lift gate for one of four young deer recently 
released in Lee County Game Management Area. Bucks came 
from Bill Piper’s Everglades Wonder Gardens in Bonita Springs. 
Left to right are G&FWFC Area Supervisor Walter Whitehead, 
Wildlife Officers W. C. Mathis and Ernest Douglas. 





Jim Mulcahy, U. S$. Naval Photo Research Group, filming an un- 

derwater movie at Florida’s Silver Springs. Training films for almost 

every branch of the armed services have been taken here. Photo 
by Mozert, Silver Springs. ‘' 
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Miss Linda Slaton stands by a Florida scenic mural she painted 

while a student at Eustis High School. The display, including the 

panther mounted by Charlie Horner of Tavares, is located in the 

main office of the high school. Linda is now a student at F. S. U. 
in Tallahassee. 





Members of the Columbia County Sportsmen’s Club cooperate 

with Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission employees in quail 

restocking project. Left to right in the photo above are Bill Mc- 

Duffie, Alygood McColskey, W/O Wallace Kirb, W/O Max Akins, 
Jessie Kinard, and Luie Kinard. Photo by Ralph Voss. 
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Wildlife Officer Joe Pickles of the G&FWFC’s Northwest Florida 
Regiom displays a live beaver he rescued from a road side ditch 
in Gadsden County. The animal had been injured, evidently by 
a car, on the highway between Quincy and Tallahassee.—-WH— 








VISIT FLORIDA’S STATE PARKS 





Myakka River State Park is noted for its abundance of wildlife. 

Aquatic birds, turkeys, deer, raccoons, and other wildlife forms 

are relatively unafraid of man. Fishing is good and camping of 

all types (cabins, tents, and trailers) is popular. Boats are avail- 

able for hire. The park is located 17 miles east of Sarasota on 
Florida Highway 17. 
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fhe SLANT IN out of the simmer- 
ing midday Sun—a long dark 
wedge of them. 

The leader warily cranes his neck 
at the slowly moving decoys. 

Satisfied, he lowers his “flaps and 
landing gear.” The rest of the wedge 
follows suit. 

You hunker down in the reeds 

. . water lapping at your chest .. . 
your heart is pounding in your 
throat. 

Surely they’ve seen you; the reeds 
are thin and your gun barrel may 
be glinting in the Sun. 

They make a final swing in toward 
the decoys. Now they’re cupping 
their wings, feet outstretched ... 
a0 yards ..... 45... . hoeld-it! 

They bore straight in at you. Now 
you can see their sooty breasts and 
dark-tipped bills. 

Ringbills . . . and fat ones at that! 

The measured, whistling chop of 
their wings is audible. You can wait 
no longer. You rise from the crouch. 

With a startled squawk, the birds 
flare .. . climbing swiftly to right 
and left. 

Swing on the leader—and bear 
down hard! 


The autoloader lurches satisfyingly 
into your shoulder just as your 
swinging muzzle blots out the lead 
duck. 

He staggers as the shot strikes 
him. He loses speed, veers over and 
plummets into the pepper weed- 
choked water. 


He crunches in with a resounding 
splash. You wade out to him cau- 
tiously, watching the rest of the 
flight disappear over the head-high 
reeds. 

Life has few finer moments. 

You’re wade-shooting for the 
wariest, sportiest ducks on famed 


Lake Okeechobee. 
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You hunted this lake last year 
. things were different from now. 

You’ve had to learn a lot of hard 
lessons this year. But they’ll come 
in handy next year. 

Lake and marsh shooting can 
really stack the deck against the 
duck hunter in Florida—bright 
moonlit nights . . . sunny “bluebird 
days” ... low water. 

It seems all Nature is conspiring 
against you. The ducks feed all night 
under a brilliant moon. They raft- 
up far out on the lake most of the 
day, browsing and digesting their 


midnight snack . . . the living’s easy 
and there’s no need for strenuous 
flying. 


When they do come in off the 
lake, they’re flying high. They’re 
“spooky”, and they’re heading for 
places where a boat could never go. 
Places okay for a “kicker” last year 
are mud sloughs now. 

Sounds discouraging, doesn’t it? 

But there’s one encouraging ‘note. 

Ducks are here. 

Millions of them. 

Now you're going to learn how to 
get at them, because next year you 
may be faced with the same problem 
—all over Florida . . . from the in- 
land lake chains to the coastal rivers 
and salt marshes. First, let’s put the 
duck-boat in its proper place. 

Consider its transportation to the 
shooting site. If the water is wadable 


in the shooting site, the boat’s going 
to be a liability from there on. 

On the lakes and marshes . . .you 
can’t hide properly in a boat. No 
matter what you do, it’s going to 
stick out like a Sore Thumb from 
the air. 

When the ducks are well-fed with- 
out too much effort, they’re going 
to be more choosy about where they 
come down. 

We'll get to what to do with the 
boat in a moment. 


First, let’s talk about decoys. We're 
going to set them out far away from 
the boat’s hiding-place. 


Small open coves in the reeds— 
just in from the edge of big open 
water are what we want. Observe 
where the ducks are flying and time 
their flights going into and out of the 
open water. Now you know where 
to set up shop. 


For decoys, three or four feet of 
water with feed on the bottom will 
do nicely for your decoy. Let your 
partner set the decoys out from the 
bow, while you man the oars and 
row the boat stern-first. 


Set them out in twos and threes 

. not too close together ... in 
a curve hooking toward your shoot- 
ing spot. Remember; frightened 
ducks are the ones which huddle 
together, so leave some space _ be- 
tween them. Set them where you 
can shoot with the wind at your 
back, or where the Sun won’t hit 
you full in the face. 


It’s best to set out three hens to 
every drake. Too many rookie hunt- 
ers think they have to have a decoy 
stool filled with gaudy drakes, but 
the boys who know will tell you 
hen-decoys will pull ’em in better 
every time. Their drab brown color 
is more universal to all types of 


ducks. 


Make two spreads; one for your 
partner and one for you. Space them 
far enough apart so that the two of 
you can cover a wide front—toward 
each other and to the outsides. Two 
hunters operating thus can cover up 
to 200 yards of a flyway. Put the 
inside edges of the two spreads 
about 80 yards apart. That way, the 
inside fields of fire will overlap, 
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By PAUL MacALESTER 


covering any birds coming in be- 
tween the spreads. 

Oars will handle the boat very 
nicely in putting out the decoys. 
However, my partner and I have 
been biessed with a better combina- 
tion. 

It’s nine miles to the shooting site 
from the mouth of the Kissimmee 
River. Our husky 15 h.p. Evinrude 
outboard moves a 15-foot planked 
skiff along at a fast clip. Once at the 
entrance to the cove, we switch to 
Evinrude’s rough-and-ready “Duck- 
twin” 3 h.p. This little monster rams 
the big skiff through muck and reeds 
where there’s barely enough water 
to cover the cooling-intake. A 360- 
degree swivel gives you a simple 
reverse, this plus a low idling speed 
gives you complete control of the 
boat—and saves blisters on those 
office-soft hands. 

Now for disposing of the boat. . . 
the first thing needed is about two 
dozen cabbage-palmetto fronds. Cut 
these and stow them in the boat 
before leaving the camp—they most 
resemble reeds. Now run the boat 
into the reeds, 100 yards or better 
from where you’re going to shoot. 
Cover the top and sides of the boat 
from stem to stern with the pal- 
mettoes and get ready to leave it... 
over the side now; and let’s wade. 

First, let’s check your wading gear 

. it’s important . . . you're going 
to be in it several hours at a stretch. 

Forget about the crotch-high hip 
boots. What we want is the chest- 
high waders .. . the kind with sus- 
penders. With these, you won’t be 
carrying half the lake around next 
to your skin. 

There are basically two types of 
these armpit-level waders — the 
heavy rubber type, with built-in 
boot feet and the plastic “stocking- 
foot” variety. 

The heavier boot-foot wader is 
fine for cold rough water like Ches- 
apeake Bay... but for Florida 
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shooting, let’s choose the plastic 
stocking-foot for several reasons. 


They’re lighter and more flexible 
. . . they’re easier to sit in... and 
they’re easier on the budget! Florida 
duck shooting can get cold; but you 
can insulate the plastic waders. 


A fine item in the insulating de- 
partment is a two-piece suit of 50-50 
cotton-wool long -underwear. This 
allows you to pull the top off if you 
get too warm. Be sure the waders 
are big enough in the feet—there 
should be room enough for a pair or 
two of heavy woolen socks. Wool 
absorbs perspiration and this warms 
better than cotton. Over the plastic 
stocking-foot, you’re going to wear 
either canvas “sneakers” or maybe 
the canvas calf-high “jungle boot” 
sold in most surplus stores. These 
will give you traction and added 
protection against any underwater 
snags. (Tire patches will repair snag 
rips if applied right.) 


Remember, this same outfit will 
pay off during fishing season too— 








allowing you to get mto some of 
those backwater pockets where the 
big bass are hiding. 

Let’s put on the wading gear: 

Wool underwear and socks... 
lightweight shirt and trousers (dark 
color) next, the shell-vest; 
which allows you to carry plenty of 
ammo, safe and dry, inside the 
waders. You can reach down inside 
the large wader-top; even as far 

own as your trouser pockets. Now 
pull on the waders, making sure 
they’re loose on the feet and ankles 
... pull it up over the shell-vest 
. . . lace on your canvas foot cover- 
ing. . . top it off with a camouflaged 
cap or brimmed hat—and you’re in 
business. 

Don’t laugh; but a little dab of 
burnt cork across the cheekbones, 
the nose and the chin may keep your 
shiny face from scaring off the 
ducks. (Alternative: grow a beard.) 

A little dulling material on the 
shotgun barrel wouldn’t hurt either. 

All that remains now is to ease 
yourself into a fat clump of reeds, 
where you can see your decoys . 
and wait. 

The ducks will come in to you 
instead of flaring wide—70 yards 
around your boat. 

Cripples, too, will be easier and 
quicker to retrieve than by crank- 
ing up the boat, breaking up the 
blind and steaming out to get them 
while every other duck miles around 
lights out for parts unknown. 

Wading is rough work—but so is 
duck hunting; it separates the men 
from the boys. 


Use this system when the ducks 
are flying high and hard to reach 
and you'll be back in camp with your 
limit hours ahead of the other mem- 
bers of the party. END. 

















By ERIC WAHLEEN 


Camp cots are simple devices constructed of canvas and wood. When 
strung together in one. piece they offer stretching-out surface for a full- 
length snooze. 

Camp cots are practically foolproof outside of a pinched finger while 
piecing them together. They offer relaxation several inches off the ground 
to tired hunters, frustrated fishermen and camper-outers of all shapes and 
S1ZeS. 

Coming in one length—long and narrow — anyone can put them to- 
gether without outside help. They offer any wild-woodsman an op- 
portunity to live a primitive life with a simple camp cot as his only com- 
panion. 

Camping out under the stars can’t be beat — unless it rains, at which 
time the camper-out must seek whatever shelter comes to hand — but 
without any stars. 


1. Time to retire under the stars finds the Such a situation brings the instinct of self-preservation rising to the 
atomic-age pioneer ready to rest his weary = —rface like oil on water. No self-sustaining atomic-age pioneer will let 
bones after a long day stomping over hill : ; 

a hunk of canvas on a stick put one over on him for long. 


Statuesque pose, plus outspread fingers to prevent a squeeze 4. Top-heavy feeling caused by slanting cot will find slack- 
play, immediately brings a camp cot into floppable condition. jawed camper a first-class fly trap unless he remedies the situation 
immediately. 
3. Sturdy canvas as a base of operations 
keeps sleeping bag out of the dirt while 5. Reversing his stand, the camp-cotter will flux his gyrations 
camp-cotter shrugs his way inside fluffy northward—which is always “up” to a know-how navigator on a 
down. dark wilderness night. 
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6. Ahhhhhhh—snorf ! - - - - 


keeps his powder dry and his trolley 
up. So - - - 


7. Eh—what’s this?—Ants in his sleeping bag? A _ poisonous 
snake maybe? 


sation will be the mark of extinction to end the 
problem. 


% 


Forgot to remove 


9. Rain? - - - 


12. X marks the spot where an atomic-age pioneer has frustrated 
the elements, After all, his cave-man ancestors slept on the 
ground = ~ =, 
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OUR NATIONAL EMBLEM-—THE BALD EAGLE 


reprinted from WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


HERE IS NOT a chance for the history lesson to 
become dull or uninteresting with spiced facts to 
add, such as the story of the bald eagle. 

Many boys and girls have studied about the settle- 
ment of the thirteen colonies. They have learned that 
the colonies won their independence and became states 
with the favorite general becoming the first president, 
and each has heard that Betsy Ross made the first 
flag. But how many know about the national bird? 

The bald eagle is our national bird and has been 
since 1782. It was chosen by Congress at that time as 
the emblem of the United States. The eagle appears 
on the Great Seal of the United States, the President’s 
Fiag and Colors, coins, currency, some stamps, mil- 
itary insignia, some state flags, and some of the Cabi- 
net flags. 

The bird was not chosen unanimously—Benjamin 
Franklin insisted that the wild turkey be selected be- 
cause it was native only to America. Since the Revolu- 
tionary War had just been won, he thought it most 
appropriate that the wild turkey should be the em- 
blem. A vote was taken; the eagle won by a single 
vote majority. 

The bald eagles do not like to wander far from 
rivers, lakes, or seashore. They are flesh eaters and 
like fish very much, but are not very good fishermen. 
They much prefer to chase the ospreys, or fish hawks, 
and rob them of their catch. Down through the years 
reports have been circulated that eagles picked up 
babies, young lambs, calves, and other domestic ani- 
mals, but these are false because the bird is incapable 
of lifting in flight an object that heavy. Eagles return 
to the same nest each year with the same mate. The 
nest is called an aerie. It is built on a cliff or tree 
top where there is a wide view, and is made of dead 
branches and lined with grass and leaves. Each spring 
new sticks and lining are added so that the nest in- 
creases in size from three feet to as much as eight 
feet in width and depth. One eagle nest was observed 
to have been continuously used for 35 years. The 
male and female share responsibility of rearing the 
young. When hatched, the eagles are covered with 
white down. After a few weeks they put on dark brown 
plumage. The adult bird’s feathers are dark brown, 





except for white tail feathers and white feathers on 
the head and neck. The white feathers do not appear 
until after the bird is three years old. 


An Act of Congress in 1940 gave the bald eagle 
protection within the continental limits of the United 
States, and persons taking, possessing, or dealing in 
bald eagles are liable to fines up to $500, or imprison- 
ment up to six months, or both. 


(Editor’s note: The bald eagle is probably more 
abundant in Florida than any of the other states. It 
prefers the coastline around the entire state, and the 
interior lake region. The Lake Okeechobee-Kissimmee 
Prairie area is a good place to spot one. The Audubon 
Society reports that visitors on the Wildlife Tours 
out of Miami to the Keys and Okeechobee area never 
fail to see an eagle.) END. 





Certificates of honorary membership in the ‘’Big 
Pike Club” are now being awarded by the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


The distinctive certificates, measuring 11 x 814 
inches, are presented to any fisherman who success- 
fully lands a Florida eastern chain pickerel, commonly 
known as “‘jackfish,’” of more than four pounds in 
weight. 

Purpose of the awards is to popularize the “‘jack- 
fish’’ as one of Florida’s top gamefish, thereby offering 
anglers additional sport-fishing opportunities. Secon- 
darily, the awards help compile knowledge about the 
little-known Esocidae, or pike family, of Florida fish. 


The campaign to popularize the Florida pickerel 
has been widely approved by many fishermen and 
fishing camps. 


First entries range from 18’ to 2712 inches in 
length, with weights up to five pounds, eight ounces, 
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By MARGO HOSFORD 


HAVE THE dubious distinction of 

having sent a live black widow 
spider through the United States 
mails. I had no murderous intent. 
My only defense was, “I didn’t know 
the gun was loaded.” Which only 
goes to show you that you had bet- 
ter know what you are doing before 
you start handling Nature’s booby 
traps. 

It came about in this way: While 
on the porch of my home one morn- 
ing, I glanced up to see a mud daub- 
er climbing the outside of the screen, 
with what appeared to be an egg 
sac under its body. These mud daub- 
ers are not the most popular insects, 
because of their practice of building 
their mud nests on the walls of your 
house or garage. However, this fel- 
low’s actions, together with what I 
subsequently learned of their habits, 
raised the whole tribe a notch or so 
in my estimation. 

When I was near enough to ex- 
amine it, I saw that it was not an 
egg sac, but the body of a black 
widow spider the mud dauber was 
carrying. Though I had seen only 
one other specimen of this, our one 
poisonous spider, there was no doubt 
about the identification: The bright 
red hour-glass trademark on the 
underside of the shining patent- 
leather-black, half-inch long body, 


was ample proof. 


This, I decided, must be a relative 
of the other one I had found, since 
it was in the same general location. 
That other time I had been unsuc- 
cessful in killing the spider with a 
poison spray, and so had called on 
a friend, a chief chemist with a large 
citrus company, for advice. He came 
to my home and simply dug the 
creature out of its cob-webby nest, 
and killed it with a stick. 


He told me that there are many 
more of these black widows around 
than you would suspect, for due to 
its retiring nature, it keeps itself well 
hidden. It makes its home in piles of 
trash, or old wood; in the dark cor- 
ners of old buildings, in attics and 
basements; even in the cracks be- 
tween flagstones. In fact, it likes any 
spot that is dark and private enough. 

And, he told me, one reason for 
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their numbers is the difficulty in 
exterminating them, because, un- 
fortunately they are not susceptible 
to the commonly used insecticides. 

While their bite is seldom fatal, 
it can inflict severe pain, and it 
causes a form of paralysis, accom- 
panied by stomach cramps and 
nausea. Some people of course, are 
more sensitive than others to any in- 
sect bite, and under certain circum- 
stances the poison from the black 
widow can, and does cause illness 
that may last as long as two weeks, 
or might even result in death. It 
becomes effective almost immediate- 
ly and the symptoms may be fully 
developed within ten minutes. 

It was only about twenty-five 
years ago that the medical profession 
first made a serious study of the 
effects of this spider’s bite. Many 
times in the past it has been in- 
correctly diagnosed as appendicitis, 
food poisoning, and many other ills. 

With all this in mind, when I saw 
the mud dauber with its inert cap- 
tive, my only thought was to kill a 
dangerous spider. 

Taking a broom along as a weap- 
on, I went out to stalk the insect, but 
as I approached it moved up out of 
reach. Then it took off and made a 
few lazy circles before landing in a 
nearby tree, still out of reach. 

Bewailing my lost opportunity, I 
started away, when the mud dauber, 
apparently relenting, (and don’t tell 
me it was not intentional), returned 
to where I stood, and with a definite 
flourish, laid the spider on the leaf 
of a shrub, directly in front of me, 
and flew off. 

I have learned since, that a mud 
dauber has the most perfect method 


known of preserving fresh meat. She 
injects her poison into the nerve 
centers of her victim in such a sur- 
gically correct way, that it is com- 
pletely and permanently paralyzed, 
though still alive. In each cell of 
her mud nest, she lays one egg, and 
supplies one large, or several small 
spiders to each cell. Other insects 
may be used but spiders seem to be 
preferred. When the young are 
hatched, sufficient fresh meat is 
there at hand to feed them until 
they emerge, fully developed, from 
their nest. 

I cannot imagine why this one 
insect so generously turned her 
prize over to me, but it was a most 
obvious gesture. 

At the time this happened, a 
friend, Lillian Ross, Research As- 
sociate in the department of Zoology, 
at the Chicago Natural Museum, 
was making a study of spiders, and 
my immediate thought was to send 
this fine specimen along to her. 

To be on the safe side, I took it 
first to the post office to ask if I 
might ship it. The personnel there 
looked it over with a great deal of 
interest, and agreed that it was 
perfectly all right to send it through 
the mail. 

Half a dozen other people around 
town examined it, gingerly, and with 
the aid of a pencil, though one brave 
soul did poke it around with his 
finger. 

The druggist helped me pack it in 
a pill box, between layers of cotton, 
and off it went, air mail, special 
delivery, to give its all for science. 

Some twenty-four hours later, 
when it was examined under the 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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It's Up to You 


From THE FISHERMAN Magazine 


oo LAST TIME I went fishing was on an unusual- 
ly warm day late in the season. The ground 
was comparatively warm for that time of year and 
the sun looked down on me with a radiance remin- 
iscent of late April. 

“Well, anyway, I was lounging and fishing on a 
grassy rise along my favorite stream, when my ram- 
bling thoughts were disturbed by a splash about fifty 
feet upstream. It was a man pitching something into 
the water on the other side of the creek. He left im- 
mediately, and my lazy contemplation of nature’s 
beauties was continued. I was at peace with the world. 
I wasn’t mad at anybody. Not yet. 

“Presently the sight of what the man had thrown 
into the water put a halt to my pleasant thoughts. 
There, floating gracefully downstream, was a large 
pasteboard box from which most of the contents had 
spilled. The contents, now accompanying their former 
container on its journey to the sea included 1) an 
empty whiskey bottle, 2) an assortment of egg shells, 
orange peelings, and other garbage, 3) a big batch of 
waste paper, including newspaper and sacks, 4) a 
half dozen tin cans, 5) several more bottles of various 
kinds, and 6) an old picture frame. 

“It seems to me that a law with teeth in it, provid- 
ing for a substantial fine to be levied against any 
litterer would be a good method of preventing the 
a of the water we fish, and play in—and 

rink.” 

The above letter is from an Illinois reader who is 
angered at an existing situation. We’d like to add a 
few comments, too. 

Where would you rather fish? Along a stream or 
lake adorned only with nature’s green handiwork; 
or where perfection is decorated with rusty beer cans, 
broken bottles, sandwich wrappers, cardboard cartons, 





and other evidences of mankind’s presence? The 
answer is obvious. 

We might all pay heed to one of the Boy Scout 
creeds which says “leave the outdoors better than 
you find it.” Their efforts in one year (561,675 hours 
of “cleaning up”) are spent in the belief that the 
elimination of present litter might help prevent fu- 
ture scattering of rubble. 

A denial of fishing which would affect thousands 
of anglers is a possibility in New York state. Public 
fishing at present is possible on 34,000 upstate acres 
of New York City-owned lakes and reservoirs by con- 
sent of the city’s Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity. This consent can be withdrawn if beer 
cans, lunch wrappings, bait boxes, garbage, and “in- 
timate by-products” are left as ugly reminders of 
man’s presence on the shores of reservoirs. 

State lawmakers are aware of the fisherman’s short- 
comings. For example, the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture has passed a law which it hopes will result in 
keeping the Granite State’s lakes, ponds, and streams 
perpetually clean and beautiful. The law provides that 
any person caught throwing refuse into public waters 
or on land adjoining those waters may lose his fishing 
and hunting licenses for the current year. 

There are many other programs aimed at lessening 
litter, too. For example, the Michigan United Conser- 
vation Clubs have a “litterbum” program, and indus- 
try, such as the Oldsmobile Division of General Motors 
with its Litter-upper program, is also participating. 

Many more worthwhile programs exist, but basical- 
ly the problem comes back to you—the individual 
angler. Without your help there is no hope for even 
the most modest success. 


It’s up to you! END. 
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A DIVER’S-EYE LOOK 
(Continued from Page 19) 


spoons and spinners, is not as im- 
portant as we have _ previously 
thought. In clear water, game fish 
can easily see a spoon even without 
a flash, and in murky or absolutely 
muddy water (of which there is very 
little in our state), the flash is super- 
fluous, since bass are attracted by 
the vibration waves. 

And the difference between vibra- 
tions which attract and those which 
alarm would seem to prove that fish 
are able to detect the—let’s call it 
“authenticity”— of a lure through a 
combination of sight and vibration. 
If a four-inch plug, for instance, is 
creating enough disturbance to set 
up vibrations worthy of a sailfish, 
then a wary largemouth can’t be 
blamed if he scurries for cover while 
he studies this seeming anomaly. 

The vibration theory would also 
explain why, after taking one large 
fish from a particular spot, it is 
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frequently many minutes before you 
get another strike in the same spot. 
The struggle would send other fish 
scurrying for safety because of the 
alarm vibrations of the one on the 
line. 

All of us can recall days when 
bass are striking anything with a 





recklessness which indicates that the 
amount of alarm communicated 
through their sixth sense varies from 
time to time. 

“Not only that,’ the diver told 
me, “but it varies among different 
species, and among individual fish. 
And when they’re schooling, a sort 
of mob psychology takes over. Some- 
times a fisherman can fish a school— 
say, tuna—and the school as a whole 
seems to ignore any warning vibra- 
tions. But at other times, especially 
in fresh water, an apparently in- 
significant cause will send the school 
rushing off wildly.” 

One thing is certain: Florida’s 
largemouth is probably the wariest 
of fresh water fish, but—as any 
experienced bass angler can attest 
—when they are hungry and in a 
mood to be spoiling for a fight, they 
throw caution aside and let their 
natural aggressiveness predominate. 

And the result is what makes 
Florida the undisputed bass capital 
of the world! END. 
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AIRBORNE TURKEYS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Up until now, and all the rest of 
the trip, not one word of complaint 
or crabbing by these guys. They took 
it all good-naturedly and eased the 
tension by wisecracking and banter. 
It was so noticeable that I mentally 
applauded them. I’d been in lots less 
bad situations with other types of 
workers and the air would be thick 
blue at this stage of the game. There 
is something about fellows in con- 
servation work that is extra fine. 
The sportsmen have no idea what 
they go through and put up with, 
without any hopes of ever getting 
real pay, just to help preserve the 
fish and game. 

Although far from being a picnic, 
the situation was not all black. Floyd 
called one of his fellow wildlife 
officers, Luby Kirkland, on the radio, 
explained where we were and what 
we needed and asked him to hurry 
up and help us out. Then Lou de- 
cided to release the turkeys while 
waiting for Luby. It was a good sec- 
tion although not quite where he had 
hoped to reach. 

The rain decided to help with the 
banding and releasing of the turkeys. 
So it poured while the fellows, 
soaked to the skin, pulled the birds, 
one at a time, from the crates; Lou 
banded and registered them in his 
book; Jim and Floyd tossed them up 
into the air and away they flew, 
each in a direction all its own, setting 
their wings about a quarter of a 
mile away and sailing out of sight. 
We took what pictures we could in 
the rain, praying some of them would 
be good enough to tell the story of 
the rainsoaked fellows and their job. 

Before long, Officer Kirkland 
reached us. Chains and a real, man- 
sized jack were put to work as the 
fellows wallowed knee-deep in the 
dirty water; logs were forced under 
the wheels and finally, one jeep 
pushing, one pulling and the truck 
wheels spinning, out came the truck 
onto firmer ground to the sound of 
happy shouting. 

Our troubles should have been 
over but, actually they had just be- 
gun, especially for me. Jim and I set 
out at top speed again, hoping to get 
back out the same way we had come 
in. As we ploughed into the water 
hole where we had bumped over the 
hidden stump, we were going be- 
tween 15 and 20 miles per hour. 
When we hit the stump again, the 
truck was in deeper and the stump 
refused to budge as it caught the 
front axle. 

We came to an instant, dead stop. 
What happens when an irresistible 
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force hits an immovable object? I 
can tell you; I keep on going! Keep 
on, that is, until the windshield, 
although bloody and bowed, stops 
me. Almost the same instant the car 
came to a dead stop, my forehead 
hit and smashed the windshield 
while Jim draped over the steering 
wheel which tried to contact his 
backbone. 

Pll hand it to Jim—he didn’t realize 
he had been hurt until after he had 
inspected my head, laughed a little 
because I looked like a porcupine 
with all the glass splinters sticking 
out of my forehead; and made sure 
I was not seriously hurt. Although 
my head was split open somewhat 
and had many cuts and scratches, 
(the blood always makes such things 
look much worse than they are) I 
was without much pain. 

Lou and Jim treated me with 
antiseptic from their first aid kit; 
we drove to Naples (after being 
stuck twice more on the way out) 
where we had eats and I could wash 
off some of the blood; then on to Ft. 
Myers where I got fixed up at the 
hospital. 

On the way home, which we 
reached late that night, we discussed 
the dangers of such trips; the long 
tedious hours and wondered why 
much of the job couldn’t be done by 
airplane. Lou said he was using a 
plane to get to some places but had 
to drive the final distance into the 
sections for release. 

Why not release the birds from 
the planes? That would be a great 
idea but it was feared the birds 
couldn’t control themselves at the 
speed the plane had to go. But, said 
Lou, he’d give it a try tomorrow! 





“Now | suppose we’re going to have a 
lot of sarcastic comments about women 


fishermen.”’ 


He’d risk one bird and see. 

And that is how airborne turkeys 
have been born! I’m very happy to 
have had a finger in it. Or should 
I say a head! Next day, after we had 
trapped 17 birds, with the help of 
Wildlife Officers Joe Crews and Bill 
Driggers, Lou did try releasing a 
turkey from the airplane which was 
piloted by Lewis Conrad. It worked 
beautifully; the turkey flew away 
unharmed. As I write this, 33 more 
have been successfully released, 
none hurt in any way and Lou plans 
more such releases in the future. 

It sounds very simple to say “they 
were released” but, actually, it is 
quite a trick to do it so that the 
birds can get control of themselves 
after being thrown out of the plane 
at the high speed it has to go. As 
Lou explained it, each turkey is tied 
in a burlap bag for the trip. One at 
a time, it is his job to get the turkey 
out of the bag while holding its feet, 
tail and wings together to prevent 
any struggles. Then, with the wings 
held tight to the body and the bird 
facing in the direction the plane is 
flying, the bird has to be thrown 
cut and down so that it misses the 
tail of the plane. 7 

One tom was so big, Lou couldn’t 
raise it out of the bag because its 
feet hit the top of the cabin. So he 
had to use his feet to hold the bag 
on the floor and, with both hands, 
tilt the bird up and out. At about 
that time, a gust of wind nearly 
toppled the plane upside down but 
Lewis managed to control it. That 
big ol’ gobbler is safely down 
there somewhere waiting for a lucky 
hunter. 

Yes, low flying at reduced speed is 
dangerous. It would be a lot safer 
and better if the releasing could be 
done from a helicopter. None is 
available right now but who knows, 
one might be in the future. 

The saving in time and wasted 
man hours will amply repay the 
cost of such releases. What it took 
us more than 11 hours to accomplish 
by car, can be done in a couple of 
hours by plane and fewer men and 
the birds will be released where 
wanted no matter how inaccessible 
it is to vehicles. 

Anyway, Brother, some day you 
you may shoot an airborne turkey. 
You can know for sure if it has a 
band and you return the band to the 
Game & Freshwater Fish Commis- 
sion at Okeechobee or Tallahassee. 
You will receive a report on where, 
when and how it was stocked. If 
you do shoot one, tip the hat to Lou 
Gainey and all the fellows who work 
so earnestly to make that shooting 
possible. END. 
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A 16-year-old Coral Gables high 
school student, Sam Adams, has set 
down here his reactions, observa- 
tions, and experiences on a duck 
hunting trip into the Everglades. 
Sam’s story may bring back recol- 
lections of your own first solo hunt. 
We enjoyed reading his story; we 
believe you will, too. 


morning on a Thursday, I jumped 
out of bed and started getting ready 
for the trip up to the lake. 

The night before I had called up 
several people to see if they would 
like to go duck hunting but no one 
wanted to go. I asked my father if 
I could go hunting by myself. He 
thought it would be a good experi- 
ence if I could manage it but he was 
afraid of the dangers. After talking 
it over with my mother, it was de- 
cided that I could try it. When I 
found out that I could go I could 
hardly sleep that night. 

As I made out my list of items to 
take on the trip I thought of all the 
dangers the Everglades had. Here 
are a few of the very many dangers 
of a trip taken alone: 

1. Rowing a canoe down an eigh- 
teen-foot river with a lot of 
clothes on. If I would turn over 
in the canoe, the clothes would 
pull me under immediately and 
I wouldn’t be able to take them 
off in time to save my life by 
swimming. 

2.A snake could bite or attack 
in the back of my leg. I would 


r WAS ABOUT eight o'clock in the 
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not be able to suck the place 
with my mouth, and if I would 
try to get back to the starting- 
off place I would die because 
the poison from the snake would 
circulate in the blood due to 
moving. 

.In the lake there occur little 
pot holes by some twirling wa- 
ter under the ground. Some of 
these can get very big, and if 
you would be wearing hip boots, 
the fall into the hole would fill 
up your boots and carry you 
straight down. If you were wear- 
ing regular clothes you would 
have a good chance of getting 
out. A friend of ours experienced 
this, and this is what happened. 
“I just took my shot gun,” he 
said, “and threw it towards 
shore and swam out of the hole 
but I never did touch the bot- 
tom. I did go down a long way 
before coming up and swimming 
out.” 

Well, I started making my list for 
the trip and here are some of the 
more important things: 

1. Shot gun and shells 
. Oars 
. Decoys 
. Food and drink 
. Knife 
Money for gas and misfortunes 
. A change of dry clothes 
. Medical kit. 

I left at six in the evening. I had 
eaten a big dinner and had gotten 
everything into the car. I took my 
dog, Butch. I said good bye to the 
folks and started my long trip to- 
wards the Florida Everglades, about 
one hundred and fifteen miles from 
my house. 

I was going to stay two days and 
hunt, but it didn’t turn out that way 
as you will soon see. 
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WAS GLAD to be rolling along up 

toward the hunting spot that I 
loved so much. As I was driving out 
of Miami at about a distance of fif- 
teen miles, the fan belt broke and I 
had to turn around and find a ga- 
rage. I had to go ten miles. The first 
place didn’t have a fan belt for my 
model car. The next place had the 
belt but it took them a long time to 
find it. While they were putting on 
the belt I called Dad to say I was 
just getting started. It was then ten 
o'clock. 
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It took about two hours to get 
back to where I had turned around 
and as I continued on my way I 
found myself getting very sleepy. 
Butch, my dog, was more tired than 
I; he went to sleep just a few miles 
out of Miami. 

I got to the place where I must 
leave the ground and start by water 
to the hunting place. It was two 
o'clock and the night was very dark. 
I ‘sacked down’ in the car for a few 
hours. I was wakened by a crash and 
the barking of dogs including my 
Butch. I jumped up to see what had 
happened. The old farmer who lets 
us keep our canoe in his yard was 
banging an opossum on the dock 
where I shove off towards the hunt- 
ing grounds or lake. After banging 
his head on the dock several times 
he threw him into the canal. I said 
to him, “What do the opossums de- 
stroy around here,” and his reply 
was that they eat the chickens. 

Well, I was still sleepy but I de- 
cided to get ready for the trip to 
the lake. I got the canoe from the 
farmer’s yard and put the oars, guns, 
shells, decoys and camouflaged bags 
into the boat. I was still ahead of 
schedule so I decided I’d try to rest 
for a half hour but I was too excited 
to sleep. I got in the boat with Butch 
and with the equipment and headed 
for “Duck Heaven” as Dad calls it. 


Te WAS no moon out that 
night and it was very dark. As 
I was paddling down the canal I 
noticed Butch was looking back at 
me as if to say, “Where are you tak- 
ing me? But I do trust you wherever 
you're going!” I stayed close to the 
banks. With a flashlight in my mouth 
I was being very cautious. This was 
the darkest of all times I had been 
hunting. 

It was hard paddling down the 
canal because the boat kept going 
from side to side. The reason this 
happened was because there wasn’t 
enough weight in the front where 
Dad usually sits. So I had to sit in 
the middle of the boat . . . midships 

. where I could control the canoe. 


I was sure of the way to the cross- 
ing by which I get into the lake. 
However, I was afraid of the danger 
of shrimp boats upsetting me. Either 
way they come the canoe would be 
hard to handle. This danger is caused 
by high waves which will easily 
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ARE DANGEROUS 


By SAM ADAMS 


overturn a canoe. But there luckily 
weren’t any boats this morning. 


As I proceeded on down the river 
I noticed the saw grass going by 
me. Saw grass stands about eight 
feet and is just like a saw when you 
pull it the wrong way. Also the cat- 
tails which are equally high are 
good protection for a duck blind. 


I finally got to the marked place 
where we cross the canal _ bank. 
Butch jumped out and headed for 
the top of the bank which is about 
fifteen feet higher than the water. 
I had a tough time getting the boat 
up the bank to the level part with- 
out any help. I kept on pulling it 
until I got to the other side of the 
embankment where it sloped down 
ten feet into a lake. After pushing 
the boat down this slope into the 
water I pulled it part way back on 
the shore to hold it steady. 


It was foggy, dark, and no sign 
of daybreak. I decided to lie down 
on the level part of the bank and 
try to rest from the long hard trip 
on the highway. I must have been 
there about half an hour when I 
became very restless and eager to 
move. 


Meantime Mr. Butch was roam- 
ing around the bank investigating 
every little hole and crack. He was 
very excited about the whole trip. 

Before getting back into the canoe 
I looked around with my flashlight 
to see if I had left anything behind. 
I checked and double checked to 
make certain that I had all my 
equipment. Butch and I got in the 
boat and headed for the duck blind. 


TT MORNING AIR was nice and 
cool; the moon didn’t shine for 
me this morning as it usually did. 
The wind was out of the north west 
and I was paddling into it. The tem- 
perature of the water is usually 
very cold but this time it seemed 
warmer. 

Since it was pitch dark I wasn’t 
sure of the way to the blind. I used 
my flashlight to guide me across a 
mile of lake. Butch thought he was 
crossing the River Styx! 

One old landmarker that has been 
there for years was a channel mark 
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that was leaning sideways at a 
seventy-five cegree angle. This has 
always served as a confident guide. 
I went on past this marker and no- 
ticed another which was the first 
duck blind we had ever had on this 
lake. Our new blind vas in a better 
location and easier to get to. The 
old one had water lilies surrounding 
it and was impossible to get to. 

Just a few more minutes and I 
would be at the place I loved most. 
As I paddled to the blind there was 
a faint glow in the east and the day’s 
hunting would soon be underway. 

I paddled into the blind where I 
threw camouflaged bags over my 
shiny boat. Ducks do not like any- 
thing that shines because that means 
some sort of civilization is near. 

I threw out the decoys and went 
to the blind where I waited for sun- 
rise. Mr. Butch meantime was lying 
in the bottom of the boat, keeping 
quiet, and wondering what was go- 
ing to happen next. 


TT SUNRISi. WAS beautiful as 
usual. Its shining face somehow 
reminds me of a small boy who 
has just been promised a nice ice 
cream cone if he would stop crying. 
The stilled waters in front of my 
saw grass blind reflected the golden 
shadow of one of the most beautiful 
scenes in the world. Tiny black spots 
stood out in the water with the sun 
in the background; to see this was 
worth the trip up. These spots are 
ducks which are getting ready to 
start the morning flight. 

After standing in the blind for 
one hour or more and not having 
much shooting I decided to jump- 
shoot (that’s when a person gets in 
a boat and tries to get within shoot- 
ing- range of the ducks). You shoot 
them as they fly into the wind. So, 
therefore, if you are paddling a canoe 
you should try to get the wind at 
your back so that ducks will have 
to take off towards you. 


Presently I jumped a ruddy duck 
and as I got closer he looked around 
nervously. Suddenly he sprang to 
the air; just then I gave him the 
correct lead and pulled the trigger. 
Down he came with a splash. That 
was my first duck of the day! The 
previous shooting I did was to be 
forgotten by all even the reader! 
You just don’t like to talk about the 
ones you miss, but you feel proud 


of the ones you kill. I think that’s 
natural, n’est-ce pas? 

All the time I was hunting, Mr. 
Butch was letting out his feelings 
by barking and I was trying to get 
him to be quiet. I was about a mile 
and a half away. After getting him 
quiet, I continued toward a prospec- 
tive duck. 

I got out of the boat and started 
towards the duck in the cool water, 
waist deep. There were several ducks 
in a group. When I got just in range, 
all of them got up. I shot at one that 
had just jumped up; it was a long 
shot and he fell with a big “Ka- 
ploosh.” While picking up the prize, 
he suddenly jumped out of my hands 
and started flying. Luckily I grabbed 
at him and got his webbed feet. 
That was a relief! Looking at him 
I noticed that he didn’t have any 
wounded spots on him. This bird 
must have been hit in the head with 
a few shots that glanced off and 
knocked him out for a short time. 
Of course I quickly broke his neck 
by hitting his head on the barrels 
of my gun. This is what he had to 
say about my actions; the first whack 
I gave him, he said “QUACK!!!” 
The second was only, “Quack!!” And 
the third was still weaker, just a 
“Quack.” Finally the next few blows 
ended his misery. 

As I walked back to the boat I 
was wearing a brush jacket which 
is a coat with pockets for shells in 
front, and in back there is a large 
low-cut pocket that holds game. This 
is the most heart-breaking part of 
the whole trip. What happened was 
that I had put both birds in this 
jacket and because of the low-cut 
pocket the birds had floated out. 
When I got back to the boat they 
were gone! Very disgusted, I went 
back over the same route in the boat 
to look for the birds. Luckily I found 
one of them in some grass that floats 
on the top of the water. But the 
other duck I never found. After that 
I decided to head back towards the 
bank: 

The way back was ten times as 
far. At least I thought it was. The 
wind in the lake made the surtace 
extra rough! I had to get mid-ship 
so the boat wouldn’t turn side-ways. 
I pulled the heavy canoe over the 
embankment and onward toward 
home. 

There are four big palms by the 
farmer’s house that I always look 
for because they mean that I am near 
my car, and there will be no more 
paddling. These farmers are very 
nice and love to talk (loquacious) 
because they live several miles 
from other neighbors and have little 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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opportunity to visit with others. We 
are very thankful for these sweet 
people to let us keep our boat in 
their yard. They are from Germany 
and have been farming in this coun- 
try since 1926. We call them “Mr. 
and Mrs. Mac.” because their Eu- 
ropean name is too long and hard to 
pronounce. 

After getting the boat back into 
the yard and all equipment in the 
car, Mr. Butch and I were ready to 
go home. 


le, Bee ngs ete ENTERING THE 
ear, I thought how lucky we 
were that nothing unfortunate had 
happened. 

Mr. Butch was barking with joy 
as I started the car; I should say 
tried to start, because the engine 
wouldn’t turn over. I said to myself, 
“Oh, Oh, it looks as though Ill be 
here for a long time.” However, it 
wasn’t long before a car came down 
the road, and at this opportunity I 
asked the occupants if they would 
help us. They gave the car a good 
push, and we were off. I thanked 
them and we went on our way. 


I knew we couldn’t stop due to 
the crankiness of the car; it was just 
going to be stubborn, that’s all. On 
our way back I jumped out of the 
ear, and left it with the motor run- 
ning while I went into a drug store 
to buy something appetizing. 

Mr. Butch and I arrived at the last 
town before the long ride through 
the Everglades and stopped “real” 
near a gasoline station but not for 
gas; just to take a little snooze. I 
set the alarm to go off in half an 
hour, and when I opened my eyes 
I said to myself, “Are we going to 
‘make it’ home?” The car started 
without too much trouble, but I 
didn’t want to ‘push’ my luck too 
much from there on; I had to stay 
awake. 


It was late afternoon and the sun 
was beginning to have a tired look, 
but I don’t think it was the sun at 
all that was tired; I’m sure it was I. 
My sunbaked face, chapped lips, ach- 
ing eyes, cramped feet, sore arms, 
numbed neck, once-frozen fingers; 
and the rest of my body were all 
saying to me, “What are you doing? 
Why won’t you let us take just a 
quick rest?” That was the roughest 
part of the whole trip. It is the worst 
feeling in the world to need sleep 
and not be able to take it. Therefore 
I did everything possible to keep 
from falling into a fatal sleep. It’s 
quite comical now, and I can laugh 
at myself for doing what I did but 
at that time it wasn’t amusing. 
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Laughing, whistling, shouting, talk- 
ing to myself, moving around in my 
seat, opening the window, making 
Butch bark; and many, many other 
gestures were made to keep awake. 

The sun was beautiful. It was so 
bright and red as it was sinking out 
of sight in the mist of the evening. 
After driving through the dark, deso- 
late Everglades, the lights of Miami 
were a welcome sight, and no one 
knows how welcome they were but 
myself. 

As we rounded the turn to go 
down my last couple of blocks to 
my house I thought what a wonder- 
ful time it was. Many men think it’s 
a fine experience in the process of 
growing up. As I glided up into the 
front yard the car came to a quiet 
stop. With a big sigh I relaxed for 
a brief moment. There we sat after 
driving a hundred and fifteen miles 
without any sleep. 

Mom and Dad were ready to go 
out with some guests. As I walked 
into the house I said to myself, “Isn’t 
it nice to be back home again and 
into a place where danger is seldom 
known; only love is the main founda- 
tion. ‘Home Sweet Home’.” 

Butch barked loudly all the way 
down the street and into the house. 
Everybody was trying to talk all at 
once, and Butch jumped up and 
down trying to tell everyone all 
about the trip. 

The last word of that night was 
said to Someone dear to all of us. 
I thanked Him for watching over 
us and for bringing us home safely. 

END. 
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LETHAL LADY 
(Continued from Page 27) 


University’s powerful microscope, 
one of the black widow’s legs could 
be seen moving. Then another leg. 
The body twitched and the jaws 
worked rhythmically. 


The mud dauber had performed 
her paralyzing operation perfectly, 
for her own purpose, but the scientist 
preferred a little less activity, and it 
took only a quick submersion in 
alcohol to put an end to the Lethal 
Lady. END. 





JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


toward a better understanding of the 
Seminoles. A visit to a reservation 
(this does not include exhibits or 
tourist attractions) with intent to 
learn something of these people and 
writing a 500 word report: 250. 


F-99 S.I. SOIL EROSION: Visit 
a neighboring farm or ranch soon 
after a heavy rain and observe 
muddy water, sheet erosion, silt col- 
lected at foot of slopes, etc. Visit 
a gullied field or an abandoned 
field. Make soil profiles of a virgin 
soil and one from which top soil has 
been washed away. For a written 
report of 500 words: 500. 


F-100 S.I. Study weather reports 
and make a daily weather chart: 
250. 


F-101 S.I. SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION: Discuss or write 
why and how the following practices 
are used and of what value they are; 
Contour tillage, Strip cropping, Ter- 
racing, Crop rotation, ‘ertilizing 
and liming, Mulching, Drainage, Ir- 
rigation, Pasture management, Con- 
tour furrows on pasture and range 
land, Water spreading and Wood- 
land management: 500. 


F-102 S.I. Make a field trip to 
determine soil improving pastures 
used in your soil conservation dis- 
trict; Zo0. 


F-103 S. I. Study the water supply 
and sewage disposal of a farm or 
country home from the standpoint 
of health. In a written report of not 
less than 500 words, suggest prac- 
tical improvements that are needed: 
250. 


F-104 S.I. Visit the city water- 
purification and sewage disposal 
systems and determine their effec- 
tiveness: For a written report of 
not less than 500 words: 250. END. 
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Coe Loon, Gavia immer im- 

mer. Found throughout the 
state, usually as winter resident but 
a few may remain the year around. 
Migrants arrive October-November; 
leave for northerly summering 
grounds by May-June. 


Essentially inhabit open salt water 
areas of state; sometimes seen on in- 
land lakes. A heavy bodied bird 
about the size of a small goose. Legs 
set well back on body, tail small. 
Exceedingly adept in water; all but 
helpless on land. 


Sits low in the water and holds 
stout heavy beak in a plane parallel 
with the surface. Summer plumage; 
head, neck, and throat black with 
a band of narrow white stripes on 
neck and throat. Back, black with 
numerous square white spots. Win- 
ter plumage; various shades of gray, 
with throat, neck, and underparts 
whitish. 


Usually solitary in habits but may 
gather in flocks especially just prior 
to spring migration. Voice is a pecu- 
liar quavery cry which may be lik- 
ened to eerie laughter. Food com- 
prised largely of fish. 


Red-Throated Loon, Gavia stellata. 
Rather uncommon winter visitor to 
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Florida largely from the northern 
part of state. Essentially a bird of the 
off-shore waters, seldom seen inland. 
Fall migrants arrive during first half 
of November and remain until the 
later part of April. 


Summer plumage; head and 
throat, reddish brown, back of head 
and neck with distinctive lined pat- 
tern. Winter; gray above, white 
below. 


On the water, carries beak tilted 
upward at a distinct angle. Bill 
slender with slight upward bend. 


Horned Grebe, Colymbus auritus. 
Common salt water grebe widely 
distributed throughout northern two- 
thirds of the state. Winter plumage; 
dark back, white underparts, dark 
head with distinctive white cheek 
patches. Breeding plumage; dark 
head, conspicuous buff-colored ear- 
tufts, rufous-red neck and _ flanks, 
back gray, underparts white. 


Starts its long underwater dive 
with a pronounced upward and for- 
ward leap. Food consists of fish, 
insects, crayfish, tadpoles, shrimp, 
some vegetable matter. 

Pied-billed Grebe, Podilymbus 
podiceps podiceps. Found as a breed- 
ing bird throughout most of the 
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Western Hemisphere. In Florida, 
present throughout the year but 
more in winter as a result of influx 
of migrants from further north. Nest- 
ing birds of this species usually 
found in the northern two-thirds of 
the state, but have been noted as 
breeding as far south as Dade and 
Collier Counties. 

Commonly called hell diver or di- 
dapper. The thick, blunt bill is dis- 
tinctive. Summer plumage; grayish 
brown, darker on top of head and 
back; black spot across bill and 
black throat-patch. Winter plumage 
more brownish, both throat patch 
and bill mark absent. 

Usually a solitary bird, may gather 
in flocks of considerable size during 
the winter months. Expert swimmer 
and diver. Ability to sink vertically 
from the surface is noteworthy 
characteristic. Food consists of fish, 
snails, frogs, tadpoles, and insects. 

Nests on fresh water areas. Nest 
composed of soft plant material 
formed into mound, sometimes 
actually afloat, but always well- 
anchored to growing vegetation. 
Eggs, from 5 to 10; color varies, blue, 
greenish, or buffy. In Florida, nest- 
ing season from mid-April to early 
September. -MHN- END. 
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Quail Hunting--- 





HERE IS ONLY one “bird” in 

South Carolina—the bobwhite 
quail, or Colinus virginianus if you 
wish to be technical. He weighs 
about six ounces and when you fig- 
ure the cost of guns, dogs, shells, 
travel, etc., he costs about six dollars 
a mouthful. 

The quail helps the farmer by eat- 
ing harmful insects and weed seeds 
and the farmer can help the quail 
by leaving a few patches of cover 
and by planting bicolor lespedeza, 
which furnishes food during the hard 
times of late winter and early spring. 
The quail also helps support the peo- 
ple who make shotguns and shells. 

The male quail is a fine family 
man, who stays around the nest and 
also helps with rearing the chicks— 
an example that might well be fol- 
lowed by some of the men who 


CALL ‘EM SPECKS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


the greater depths of a given body 
of water but there are seasonal va- 
riations and exceptions. 

The relatively large mouth of the 
crappie enables the species to feed 
on smaller fishes to a greater extent 
than do most other Florida panfishes. 
On a year around basis, these small- 
er fishes make up an important por- 
tion of the diet of speckled perch. 
Minnows of various types are for 
this reason the most widely used 
bait for crappies. The freshwater 
shrimp is another item of diet which 
is much used as bait for these fish. 

For cane pole fishing, a _ light 
monofilament line, a number 6 or 
8 light wire hook, and a small float 
is usually employed. The minnow 
(1% to 2 inches in length) may be 
hooked through the lips or through 
the back in front of the dorsal fin. 
Most anglers prefer to use no sinker 
unless there is considerable amount 
of current in which case a split shot 
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spend so much of their time hunting 
him. 

Although there is only one kind 
of quail in South Carolina there are 
all kinds of bird dogs, ranging in 
quality from “fine” to “best I ever 
saw, that is if you’re listening to 
the owner. But no matter how per- 
fect a dog is he can never touch 
“Old Sport,’ above whose grave 
the woodbine twineth and the lies 
flourish. 

You hunt quail either on your 
own land, a friend’s land or some- 
one else’s land. The last is called 
poaching, unless you’re the hunter 
involved and then it’s a misunder- 
standing about the property line. 


or two will usually be sufficient to 
hold the bait at the proper depth. 
As was previously mentioned, 
crappies feed to a considerable ex- 
tent on aquatic insects and as a 
result, many of the conventional wet 
fly patterns will turn in a good per- 
formance on this species. Generally 
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The cynic—or the non-quail hunt- 
er—might say that quail hunting is 
nothing but a matter of the dogs 
finding or not finding the birds and 
the hunters hitting or not hitting 
them. However, you should not ex- 
press this opinion in the presence of 
a dedicated quail hunter or he may 
wrap his gun barrel around your 
head. 

Getting around to quail hunters 
there are two ways of judging them 
—one by the number of quail they 
kill and the other by the number 
of dogs they own. Generally speak- 
ing, the more dogs a hunter owns 
the fewer quail he kills. 

None of the above is to be con- 
sidered a reflection on the quality 
of the dogs of the bird hunters I 
hope will invite me out come 
Thanksgiving. END. 


speaking, however, small streamers 
and bucktails are more productive. 
A variety of patterns will take 
speckled perch but a good many fly 
fishermen find that those which are 
predominately white or yellow are 
most productive, possibly because 
they more nearly resemble the 
brightly colored small minnows on 
which the fish feed or perhaps be- 
cause the brighter colors are more 
readily seen by the crappie. Under 
some conditions dry flies will pro- 
duce crappies. This appears to be 
true especially when the fish are 
gathered in fairly shallow waters 
such as they sometimes are even 
during warm weather. 

Small spoons and spinners, either 
with or without a trailing fly, will 
often take crappies. Casting or troll- 
ing will do the job with these lures. 

Whatever you choose to call this 
freshwater favorite, be it black crap- 
pie, speckled perch, strawberry bass, 
grass bass, papermouth, or just plain 
speck, it all adds up to a heap of 
fishing fun. END. 
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FLORIDA FISH AND FISHING 
By Phil Francis. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, 1306 
Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 230 pages, photographic 
illustrations. Price $3.95. 

If you are one of the thousands 
who fish Florida’s waters—or have 
dreamed of trying your luck on some 
of the Sunshine State’s 100-plus 
game fish species—you will find 
Florida Fish and Fishing a gold mine 
of practical down-to-earth angling 
information. From tarpon to blue 
gill the book is loaded to the hilt 
with hints, methods, and techniques 
that produce fish under all sorts of 
conditions encountered in fishing 
Florida’s waters. 

The author, Phil Francis, is well 
known to fishermen in all parts of 
the country through his articles 
which appear regularly in national 
outdoor magazines such as Field & 
Stream and The Fisherman. 

In his introduction Phil points out 
that his book is “aimed at the 
average-guy type of fisherman—the 
local workingman who does his fish- 
ing on week ends, and the tourist 
who saves up all year for his fishing 
trip to Florida. Contrary to popular 
opinion, Florida fishing is as inex- 
pensive as you'll find anywhere, and 
the average guy can have just as 
much—or more—fun as the fellow 
who ties his $25,000 yacht up to the 
dock of the hundred-dollar-per-day 
hotel. As a matter of fact, the mil- 
lionaire angler would do well to get 
himself a skiff and try some of the 
light-tackle fishing described in 
these chapters. Chances are, he’d 
sell the yacht.” 

Sailfish and marlin are not covered 
in the book for, as Francis explains 
it, ‘‘sailfish and marlin are NOT for 
the average fisherman of modest 
means.” Tarpon, on the other hand, 
are definitely for the average fisher- 
man; hundreds of them are caught 
right off the river banks without 
spending even a dime for skiff rental. 

The book is written in a lively 
and interesting manner. The angler, 
no matter what his experience, or 
lack of same, is bound to find Florida 
Fish and Fishing the key to more 
enjoyable as well as increasingly 
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productive jaunts. 

* * * * 

THE WEB OF LIFE by John H. 
Storer. Published by The Devin- 
Adair Company, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 142 
pages, photographic illustrations. 
Price $3.00. 

The Web of Life presents in highly 
readable form the fundamentals of 
ecology, the science dealing with the 
interrelationships of all living things. 
It explains in a simple, elementary 
manner some of the fundamentals 
upon which the natural community 
functions without benefit of man and 
his machines. An understanding of 
this most basic of the life sciences 
is essential to a comprehension of 
the fundamentals underlying con- 
servation and natural history, and 
to the wise use of our soil and water, 
our forests, and our wildlife. 

As the book points out, “There are 
some truths, even fundamental ones, 
that are apt to elude us. The most 
basic truth regarding our Earth- 
nome is that all living things, in 
some manner, are related to each 
other. This fact, while mainly im- 
portant as a physical principle, car- 
ries implications even of a spiritual 
nature.” 

The author has undertaken to 
separate certain significant threads 
from a mass of facts and forces that 
go into the making of life’s physical 
environment, and to crystalize them 
into a clear and comprehensive pic- 
ture; a picture which shows a natural 
community in action; how it grows; 
builds its own environment, and 
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“Why of course I'll take care of them— 
Here, kitty, kitty, kitty.’’ 





changes it until the plants and 
animals that started it can no longer 
live there and must give way to oth- 
ers better adapted to live in the 
newly created surroundings. The 
reader is shown the orderly pro- 
gression of such changes until at 
last a condition of balance or “cli- 
max” is reached. 

This book serves admirably as an 
introduction to this most basic of 
sciences. 

* * * * 

FRESH AND SALT WATER FISH- 
ING by Stan Smith. Dell Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 144 pages, 
photographic illustrations, Price 
@3¢. 

One section of this paper bound 
fishing guide is devoted to an outline 
of some selected fishing spots dis- 
tributed throughout the United 
States. There is a brief discussion of 
each of the 151 spots giving travel 
information, best times for fishing, 
tackle required, accommodations and 
services offered in the area, and what 
sorts of fish are taken and by what 
methods. 

Over two thirds of the publication 
is devoted to individual, narrative 
style treatment of a variety of both 
salt and fresh water fishing adven- 
tures. Trout, bass, pike and pickerel, 
salmon, panfish, sailfish, channel 
bass, tarpon, and other favorite game 
fishes are discussed. The book is 
well illustrated with a series of ex- 
cellent photographs. 

Available from most magazine 
stands, the book is well worth the 
modest investment of 75c. END. 





The following pamphlets are 
available without charge from Infor- 
mation and Education, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, and regional of- 
fices at Lakeland, Panama City, 
Okeechobee, Ocala and Lake City: 
Reprints — Florida Wildlife Scrap- 

book Pages 


Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas 

Lake and Stream Survey (Leon and 
Gadsden Counties) 

Way Down Upon the Suwannee 

River — Mimeograph 

World Inside the Managed Forest — 
Poster 

Conservation Committee Manual for 
Civic Groups 

Manual for Organizing Senior Sport- 
man’s Clubs — Mimeograph 


Florida Fresh Water Fish and 
Fishing 

The Florida Crocodile — Mimeo- 
graph 


Can We Save the Key Deer— 
Mimeograph 
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By CHUCK 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT BONE- 
FISH” was the title of an article I 
once wrote, in which I tried to ex- 
plode some of the myths that have 
come to be accepted as facts about 
this wonderful fish. We are now en- 
tering one of the most productive 
times of the year for bonefishing. 
Those of us who know will be reap- 
ing a piscatorial harvest. 

I never cease to be amazed at the 
lack of knowledge about bonefishing 
that exists among sports fishermen 
who should know better. Unfortun- 
ately, there have been so many 
stories written about bonefishing, 
with an experienced guide taking 
the angler back to some “secret 
place,” that many people think this 
sort of thing is necessary. 

So many pictures of successful 
bonefishermen standing in especially 
built bonefish boats have been pub- 
lished that many anglers have come 
to believe that one of these boats is 
a must. 

So many tall tales have been told 
about the length of cast necessary 
with either spinning or fly fishing 
gear that the average angler has a 
notion bonefishing is beyond his skill. 
All this is the bunk. 

Not that many fine bonefish are 
not caught in all of these ways— 
but there is a much simpler way to 
catch bonefish on light tackle. If you 
can cast 50 feet with reasonable ac- 
curacy with either a spinning or a 
fly rod, you have all the skill that 
is necessary to catch bonefish. What’s 
more, the fly outfit you use on bass 
or bream, or the spinning outfit you 
use on these same fish, will work 
just dandy on bonefish on the flats. 

Do you need special equipment? 
Well, yes, you do. You need a pair 
of Polaroid glasses, a wide brimmed, 
straw hat, a pair of wash pants or 
a pair of shorts, and a pair of old 
tennis shoes. You need to get into 
the water with the fish and wade. 
If you imagine the shallow, salt wa- 
ter flat is a backwoods pond and that 
you are wading along, casting for 
bass, the parallel will be very close. 

I think the hardest thing to get 
across to the potential bonefisher- 
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man is the utter simplicity of FIND- 
ING A BONEFISH FLAT. Most 
people will not believe the shallow 
water alongside the highway in the 
Keys is a good bet. The non-knowing 
angler just will not believe there is 
no dark and deep mystery connected 
with this romantic and much bally- 
hooed sports fishing. As a matter of 
truth, nothing could be simpler. 

If you would like to wade on the 
Keys flats and catch a few bonefish, 
here are a few tips on how to go 
about it. Generally speaking, you 
should drive south of Islamorada 
and, again, generally speaking, the 
ocean side of the Keys is better than 
the gulf side. Long Key, Key Vaca, 
and Bahia Honda, Big Pine, and 
Duck Keys all have fine bonefish 
flats—so do all the keys between. 

A bonefish flat is any water in the 
Keys about knee-deep. To find one, 
drive along until you see a stretch 
of water that answers to this descrip- 
tion. Park your car OFF the road 
and start fishing. Some bonefish flats 
are better than others. A very de- 
sirable feature is a hard sand bottom. 
This makes wading so much easier, 
but many fine bonefish have been 
caught on flats where the hard sand 
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Miles Scofield of Miami decked out in typical 


bonefish wading attire, strings up his rod 


for a try in the waters near Long Key. 
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is under inches of soft mud. A white 
sand bottom makes for cleaner wa- 
ter and better visibility. A flat that 
is protected from the wind is better 
for the same reason. There are other 
considerations, but these are the ma- 
jor ones. 

Please remember—you have to see 
the fish before you cast to him. In 
this sport, Polaroid glasses are a 
must, The biggest mistake most be- 
ginning waders make is casting too 
cften and wading too fast. Needless 
blind casting will scare a lot of bone- 
fish, and moving too fast will scare 
even more. The trick here is to wade 
along very slowly, making a mini- 
mum of disturbance in the water and 
really concentrating on spotting the 
fish. 

Most fish spotted on a Keys flat 
will be bonefish or barracuda. I al- 
ways cast to both. It is a mistake to 
judge the barracuda harshly because 
of the brilliant company he keeps. 
In many ways, the bonefish is easier 
to catch when wading a flat than the 
barracuda, and, although nothing 
can match the bonefish’s dazzling 
speed, the “Cuda” is a strong and 
savage fighter, who will leap like a 
tarpon on light tackle. You, also, see 
an occasional shark or ray and some- 
times a sawfish. Jacks and permits 
also haunt these flats. 

In the event you are a little timid 
about putting your tootsies into the 
drink with such fish, I can only say 
that I do so with never a thought 
of any danger. All my bonefishing 
friends do likewise. I have never 
seen a fish while wading that did 
not appear to be willing to give me 
a wide berth. In fact, most of them 
are too darn anxious to get away 
from me. 


The sun really burns down on a 
flats wader, so a wide brimmed hat 
is usually worn, and a shirt with 
long sleeves is a good choice for the 
same reason. It’s a lot less work to 
wade with shorts and bare legs, but 
long pants will protect your legs 
against an occasional Portuguese 
man-of-war. Most waders wear 
heavy, woolen socks with their 
sneakers, but I believe a better way 
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is to wear no socks at all and cut 
out a portion of the canvas upper 
in front of the toes. This cutout 
should be about one inch wide and 
three inches long, running from the 
point of the shoe around to the little 
toe. This allows the sand to wash in 
AND OUT of the shoe for comfort- 
able walking. Coarse sand and fine 
shell between shoe or sock and your 
foot can be a curse. 

‘Your fresh water spinning tackle 
is perfectly adequate for bonefish- 
ing. 6-lb. test monofilament is heavy 
enough, although 8-lb. is preferred 
by most. 150 to 200 yards of either 
is usually enough. Bonefish differ 
a great deal in individual fish, and, 
of course, a really big bonefish can 
cause a lot of trouble to any tackle; 
but the average fish will fit the 
tackle above pretty well. Streamer 
flies in solid colors and combina- 
tions of white, yellow, and red are 
favorites with fly fishermen, while 
small, weighted bucktails of the 
same colors are popular with spin- 
casters. I use a %4-oz. gold Super- 
Duper with good success at all times. 

More important than the kind of 
lure is how you use it. Most fish 
will be moving away from you at 
an angle when you make the cast. 
The lure should be placed about 10 


feet in front of the fish and perhaps 
15 or 20 feet beyond him. These 
distances vary, depending upon how 
fast the fish is moving, his distance 
from you, and the angle of his flight. 
Ideally, the bait should not land 
close enough to startle him, nor 
should it plop suddenly into his line 
of vision. The fish should become 
aware of the lure in as natural a 
manner as possible. For bonefish, 
the lure should move slowly. For 
barracuda, it should come in very 
fast. 

The chances are you will lose a 
few flats fish before you land one. 
With bonefish, it’s hard for even the 
experienced angler to be prepared 
for that first, mad run. The tendency 
for the tyro is to panic. Ten seconds 
of a bonefish run, with the reel 
screaming, seems like an hour to a 
beginner. He will swear the fish has 
stripped off 150 yards while, actual- 
ly, about 75 feet would be closer to 
the mark. If you give in to that urge 
to pour on the pressure, you will 
almost surely lose the fish. There 
is not much stopping the first run of 
a bonefish. In spinning, the drag 
should be set VERY LIGHT. Pres- 
sure on the fish should be applied 
by the angle at which the rod is 
held—NEVER with the reel. I pre- 


fer an 8-ft. rod for this work, which 
gives me wonderful and safe pres- 
sure control. 

The same thing applies to fly rods. 
Remember that all the drag you 
could possibly need is in the friction 
of the line going thru the guides on 
your rod. Raising or lowering the 
rod tip adds to or slacks off this pres- 
sure. You'll lose very few fish on 
light tackle if you’ll remember this. 
On your fly reel, you'll need about 
100 yards of 15-lb. casting line as 
backing. This may prove to be a 
little short on one end, but if it 
does, it will be an exception and an 
unusual exception at that. 

There you have the truth about 
wading for bonefish. It’s easy. It’s 
a lot of fun. Anyone can do it. Good 
advice is to ask advice at the many 
excellent tackle shops in the Keys. 
These boys are all anxious to help 
you have fun. 

The many roadside parks, most 
equipped with fresh water and toil- 
ets, offer perfect camping grounds 
for an overnight stay. A light tent 
and simple cooking arrangements 
are all that’s necessary. Bring along 
an empty box to hold your garbage 
and trash collection. Leave your 
campsite clean, and you'll always be 
welcome to return. Happy wading! 





CONSERVATION IS 
BIG BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


adequate game and fish populations, 
the “merchandising” of fishing and 
hunting opportunities, and the “prof- 
it-and-loss” of the sale of licenses 
and permits. 

It must also deal with things that 
cannot be justified on a simple 
dollars-and-cents valuation alone. It 
must deal with the demands and de- 
sires of the people. It must deal with 
human minds, and, if need be, hu- 
man mistakes. 

In the final analysis, the business- 
man is concerned with profit and 
loss. The conservation agency is 
concerned with profit and loss, and 
also the future, the present and the 
past as it may be applied to the out- 
door life. 

However, the relationship between 
operating a good private business 
and a good public business is a 
very close one. 

Every Big Business has its board 
of directors, its manager, its stock- 
holders and its employees. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
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Commission has its five-man Com- 
mission, its director, its employees, 
and, above all, its stockholders— 
the sportsmen who purchase hunting 
and fishing licenses. 

The similarity goes further than 
that. 

We all know, for instance, that our 
big paper-mill industries use highly 
scientific procedures. By experience, 
they have learned that their very 
existence is dependent upon a good, 
steady supply of timber. And they 
have found that they must insure 
future timber supplies by employ- 
ing highly trained technicians. Tech- 
nicians capable of determining the 
best methods of managing forest 
lands to produce the desired results. 

Such business operators have 
found it highly profitable to base 
their operations on recommendations 
of expert foresters and other tech- 
nicians—often young college grad- 
uates that the old-timers used to 
call “whipper-snappers.”’ 

But such “whipper-snappers” have 
taught the paper companies that it 
is profitable not only to harvest, but 
to selectively harvest their wood- 
lands. They have demonstrated the 


-doubtedly a 


profit in replanting, managing and 
protecting timber resources so as to 
provide ample wood products for 
future operations. 

So big business finds it necessary 
to employ the best technicians in 
the field. And I know that a smaller 
business, such as my own, finds it 
necessary to secure the very best 
advice and assistance from technical 
associations, journals and_ other 
sources. 

Such private business practices 
can, and must be applied to the op- 
eration of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Like any good business, it is the 
obligation of the Commission to its 
stockholders—the license buyers—to 
use the very finest technical proce- 
dures and scientific advice to pro- 
duce the necessary products—fish 
and wildlife. And to insure future 
supplies of such wildlife resources. 

In Florida, conservation is un- 
business — public 
business — and it is growing to be 
a very big business. 

And we must operate it in a 
business-like fashion. 

Conservation can’t wait! END. 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


| | faeec WHO HAVE followed this 
series of handgun guidance 
texts are already aware that MUZ- 
ZLE FLASHES has made a sincere 
attempt to slowly but surely lead 
beginners up the most direct trail 
to pistol expertness. 

From the first article, when dif- 
ferent types and models of handguns 
were discussed and given illustra- 
tion, through the subsequent texts 
on best sights, importance of grips 
that fit the shooter’s hand and how 
to find the most natural and steady 
shooting position, emphasis has been 
on getting new shooters started right, 
through mastery of fundamental 
principles, rather than burning ex- 
pensive ammunition in quantity. In 
fact, this month’s text still withholds 
firing of actual shots in the covered 
lesson—merely explaining what can 
happen should shooting be attempted 
without practical application of 
knowledge, plus an example of the 
results that can be expected when 
everything is correct. (See Illustra- 


This is the customary “six o’clock’’ sight 
alignment, ideal if your eyesight is such that 
both handgun sights and distant target ap- 

pear boldly black and sharply defined. 
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tions Nos. 1 and 2 for this ideal.) 

Further, a picture being worth a 
thousand words from the viewpoint 
of the perceiving Chinese, the cur- 
rent article places greater emphasis 
on photos than words. However, a 
few of the latter are necessary, and, 
if you missed the first article on 
sights (in the February issue), you 
will understand this month’s instruc- 
tion and comments better if you 
will go back and read the first sight 
subject presentation and tie it in 
with this one.... 

You have your gun and it in- 
corporates the best of sights and 
tailored grips, made just for you, and 
last month you learned how to find 
the best stance to take for firing. 
Now, let’s aim that handgun! 

Pick up your unloaded pistol with 
your left hand and carefully fit it 
to your right as explained in a pre- 
vious lesson. Next, assume the firing 
line stance that gives you the most 
natural alignment of gun and target 
—as covered in detail in last month’s 
article. You should feel comfortable 
and relaxed. 

Extend your pistol arm and held 
handgun full length and at a high 
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Everything perfect! Squeeze off 


the ten ring! 


the shots 
without disturbing your aim and you'll hit 
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angle, and gradually bring arm and 
handgun down level with your line 
of vision. (Some shooters like to 
bring up the arm and held pistol, 
from a low angle starting position, 
but this gun editor believes that 
there is less arm strain when the 
gun arm is extended at a high angle 
and lowered, than when started low 
and brought up.) Let the gun arm 
be straight, locked at the wrist and 
elbow. 

Handgun level, and brought to the 
level of your vision, align the sights 
carefully—top of the front sight level 
with the top of the rear sight’s notch 
and centered therein so that the line 
of light showing on each side of the 
front sight appears equal. (See Illus- 
tration No. 2.) Bring the aligned 
sights to bear on the target, for a six 
o’clock hold, as illustrated. 

Take your aim with both eyes 
open, and develop the habit of 
focusing your eyes more on your 
handgun’s sights and their proper 
alignment than your target. Your 
margin of error will be less if the 
relation of the sights to each other 
can be clearly established. 

Once your aim appears correct, 
start applying a smooth, but increas- 
ingly determined trigger squeeze. 
Don’t just stand there with arm ex- 
tended admiring the sight picture! 
Shoot! (But “dry practice only,” 
please; we will burn powder after 
you master aiming fundamentals 
and trigger squeeze.) 

Charles Askins, Jr., believes that 
a handgun should never be aimed 
for more than ten or a dozen seconds 
—regardless of the time limit al- 
lowed, the type of target or the dis- 
tance over which shots are taken. 
The former national champion says, 
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Error of having the front sight appear too 
far to the left in the rear sight notch 
results in hits to the left on the target. 
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“The instant the marksman extends 
his gun arm and held gun, that arm 
and hand begins to tire. It does not 
matter if the shooter’s arm is ex- 
tended forward for only five seconds 
—it will still feel some strain. The 
same is true of the aiming eye. At 
the start the eye is bright and vision 
clear, with the handgun’s sights seen 
in good definition and the bullseye 
as well. Equally, the shooter’s nerves 
are under steely control and momen- 
tarily responsive to the dictates of 
hand and brain. It is during this 
brief period that the trigger should 
be released ... Every second the 
aim is prolonged beyond ten seconds 
the entire equation deteriorates. The 
hand grows increasingly shaky, the 
eye feels an almost imperceptible 
strain and the nerves are keyed up 
and taut in expectation of the car- 
tridge’s explosion.” Askins adds that 
if you doubt the truth of his opinions 
—and many do profess skepticism 
or are flatly contrary!—lay aside 
this article for a few moments, pick 
up your favorite target handgun and 
test what he personally finds true. 


(Ed note: FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
firearms editor has made the test 
on many different occasions and is 
satisfied that Askins’ views are sub- 
stantially correct.) 


Theoretically, and in the usual 
magazine and instruction booklet il- 
lustrations of aligned handgun sights, 
both the distant bullseye and the 
pistol’s sights are ideally silhouetted 
very boldly and very black. How- 
ever, in actual target shooting, this 
bold coloration is not always en- 
joyed; differences in individual eye- 
sight play too large a part. 
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Error of having the front sight appear too 
far to the right in the rear sight notch 
results in hits to the right on the target. 
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To some eyes, handgun sights ap- 
pear gray and fuzzy; to others the 
sights themselves are sharply de- 
fined but the distant bullseye indis- 
tinct. Of the two evils, for target 
shooting, it is better to have sights 
distinct and the distant target slight- 
ly fuzzy and off color. Under such 
conditions, a so-called ‘“‘center hold” 
can often be used advantageously. 
This is the one where the top of the 
black (in some cases they may be of 
red plastic) and distinctly seen front 
sight is held on the center scoring 
area of a contrasting (to the aiming 
eye), gray-hued and perhaps some- 
what fuzzy-appearing bullseye. Cus- 
tomary alignment of the front sight 
level with the rear sight’s notch and 
with an equal line of light showing 
on each side should be followed; the 
only difference is that you take aim 
at the center of the bullseye instead 
of sitting the bullseye on top of the 
front sight; like a ball on a flat- 
topped fence post. Since the center 
hold makes point of aim coincide 
with desired point of bullet impact, 
the optional aiming method has prac- 
tical value in hunting with a hand- 
gun, where point of aim and point 
of bullet impact are desirable. 

Jake Engbrecht, a renowned com- 
petitive pistol shot who could be de- 
pended on to contribute immeasur- 
ably to a pistol team’s chances of 
winning when the chips were down, 
dramatically proved the center hold’s 
value. Near-sighted and unable to 
find his correctional prescription vis- 
ion glasses when suddenly called to 
the firing line one day, he simply 
concentrated on aligning his sharply 
seen sights on the center of a burred 


SIGHT HIGH IN NOTCH — GROUP HIGH 





Shot by 
Witness 
Witness 





SMITH & WESSON 


Let the top of the front sight climb above 
the level of the rear sight notch and your 
shots will hit high on the target. 


bullseye and squeezed off his shots 
—to set a new record over the Na- 
tional Match course with the .45 cal. 
automatic. 


Charles Askins, Jr., used the cen- 
ter hold entirely, and Morris Fischer, 
of the Olympic Team, once confided 
that he did his best in rapid fire 
stages when favoring a center hold. 

Of course, when the shooter elects 
to use the center hold instead of the 
customary six o’clock aiming point, 
his handgun sights should be ad- 
justed to reflect elevation compensa- 
tion for the changed point of aim and 
resulting bullet impact. Thereafter, 
they should remain essentially un- 
changed. Do not fall into the bad 
habit of making sight changes every 
time you pull a few off-center shots; 
body stance and trigger release may 
have more to do with those strays 
than sight, windage and elevation 
errors. Make sight changes only 
when you are convinced that your 
handgun is repeatedly and consis- 
tently grouping shots off-center. As 
in rifle shooting, cardinal rule of 
handgun sight adjustment is to move 
the rear sight in the direction you 
want the bullets to hit—or move the 
front sight in the opposite direction 
of desired impact point. 


But for “dry practice” leave the 
sight adjustments alone and concen- 
trate on perfecting your aim and 
hold, to create a mental image of the 
perfect aim and hold, for permanent 
storage in your brain’s vast gallery 
of accumulated pictures. You want 
a perfect sight picture to be sort of 
sub-consciously working with you 
every time you start to aim. END. 


SIGHT LOW IN NOTCH — GROUP LOW 





Try to draw too fine a bead and let that 
front sight get low in the notch of the 
rear sight and here’s what will happen. 
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AT some time in almost every sportsman’s 
life —although not always in the same 
chronological order —he wants to own a 
boat, get married, travel to some distant 
spot to hunt or fish—and own a pair of fine 
binoculars! All named are apt to be on the 
expensive side and by the time he pays for 
the first two or three he frequently doesn’t 
have money left for the others. 

FWFT&T doesn’t know whether or not 
Dave Bushnell, a California binocular-maker, 
had sympathy for sportsmen in a common, 
jointly-shared situation when he started to 
market quality binoculars at low prices, but 
in any event, his manufacture of 7x35mm. 
“All Purpose’’ and superb ‘’Rangemaster”’ 
models, to sell at $54.50 and $125.00 re- 
spectively now puts two remarkable glasses 
within the means of the average sportsman. 
Bushnell has managed to bring down bi- 
nocular manufacturing costs by developing 
labor saving techniques and improved meth- 
ods of merchandising; the resulting savings 
are reflected in his binocular prices. His 
triple-tested binoculars are now the talk of 
America, by reason of their superlative 
image clarity; sturdy, but feather-light 
bodies and low cost. 

Probably the most useful, inexpensive 
model for the Florida sportsman is Bushnell’s 
7x35mm. “‘All Purpose’’ glass, featuring ex- 
tremely accurate, highly color-corrected 
lenses, @ magnesium body and a broad field 
of view. The prisms and achromatic lenses 
are hard-coated and also possess anti-reflec- 
tion. In technical terms, relative light ef- 
ficiency is rated at 37—-which is very good. 
The linear field of view at 1,000 yards is 
395 feet. 


The 7-power magnification is sufficient 
for close-up detail, yet not so high that it 
is hard to settle down to business—making 
it ideal for spectator sports, nature study, 
yachting, close-range target spotting and 
general outdoor use. Total binocular weight 
has been cut to 18 ounces by use of the 


magnesium metal body. The binoculars 
stand 5 inches high. 
Either central focusing, or individual 


focusing, eyepieces can be had. Either type, 
once the eyepieces are properly focused on a 
far-away object, will remain in focus for all 
reasonable distances, from the moon to 
within a relatively few feet. For abnormal 
close-up views the individual focusing sys- 
tem will require some slight re-adjustment. 
The advantage of individual, scaled-marked 
focusing eyepieces is that the two focus set- 
tings can be instantly and accurately re-set 
should the previously established correct 
focusing be disturbed by another person or 
through inadvertence. For the stated reason, 
FWFT&T prefers individual focusing eye- 
pieces to a central focusing system. 

During the last few weeks, this depart- 
ment has given the Bushnell ‘’All Purpose’’ 
7x35mm. glass every possible field test and 
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prefers it to any other glass within its 
optical and technical classification. 

The higher-priced ‘‘Rangemaster’’ model, 
also a size 7x35mm., selling for $125.00, 
is an extremely wide-angle glass that is 
somewhat superior to the “All Purpose’’ 
glass for marine use and for covering fast 
spectator sports such as racing. In contrast 
to the “‘All Purpose’’ model, its linear field 
of view at 1,000 yards is 525 feet, an in- 


crease of 130 feet over that of the “All 
Purpose’’ glass. Light efficiency is rated at 
50, an increase of 13 over the cheaper 


model. Weight of the ‘“Rangemaster’’ is 32 
ounces, but the height is the same as the 
“All Purpose’’ model. 

When such prominent outdoor-subject au- 
thorities as Col. Townsend Whelen, Major 
General Julian S. Hatcher, Elmer Keith, Jim 
Bond, Wally Taber and others give volun- 
tary endorsement to a product and rate it 
superior—as they do to Bushnell ‘’All Pur- 
pose’ and “’Rangemaster’’ model binoculars 
—you don’t need FWFTG&T to keep score. 
You can select either Bushnell glass with 
confidence in quality and performance. Dave 
Bushnell guarantees his merchandise and 
offers a 30 day free trial. 

A complete line of useful binocular ac- 
cessories such as snap-on sun filters, shallow 
eyecups for use by persons wearing glasses, 
variable density polaroid filters, rain and 
dust guards and neck strap pads, priced from 
a quarter to $5.75, with most items priced 
between $1.00 and $3.00, add to the enjoy- 
ment of these fine binoculars. 

Address Bushnell Binoculars, Bushnell 
Bldg., Pasadena, California, or consult ads 
in some of the national outdoor magazines. 





FWFT&T has long liked WHi-Standard 
pistols; endorsement dates back to the 
1930’s, when early models were first tech- 
nically tested. . . . (Incidentally, the manu- 
facturer of the Hi-Standard line is now ask- 
ing gun editors and the public to use the 
name ‘‘Hi-Standard’’ when referring to the 
firm’s products and ‘’High Standard’’ when 
making reference to the company itself. 
Whether proof-readers of publication ma- 
terial will keep the two references distinct, 
remains to be seen!) ... 


For serious match competition, or for per- 
sonal plinking afield, the handgunner will 
have to look far and wide to find a model 
that will outperform the Hi-Standard ‘‘’Su- 
permatic’’ model .22 caliber auto-loading 
pistol chambered for the .22 long rifle 
cartridge. 


Fifty-four competitors used Hi-Standard 
handguns at Tampa’s National Midwinter 
Pistol Tournament last March, to give the 
Hamden, Connecticut, manufactures great- 
est representation. One ‘’Supermatic’’ model, 
fired by Harry Reeves, of the Detroit Police, 
took the top tournament award. At the 
Camp Perry (Ohio) National Matches, later 
in the year, a popularity poll taken of fa- 
vorite handguns substantiated the accuracy 
of the Tampa tabulated statistics; approxi- 


mately 50% of ALL makes of small-bore 
handguns used in the matches were models 
made by the High Standard Manufacturing 
Company, and most of the models were 
‘“‘Supermatics.’’ Readers can _ substantiate 
these findings, and compile their own sta- 
tistics, by counting the Hi-Standards on the 
firing line at Tampa’s 1956 tournament, 
scheduled for the first week in March, im- 
mediately following the St. Petersburg Mid- 
winter Small-bore Rifle Tournament. 

In firing the ‘‘Supermatic,’’ the shooter 
gets the steadying effect of its extra weight, 
excellent balance and natural positioning 
and the benefits of micrometer-click target 
sights adjustable for windage and elevation. 
Unique feature of the late models is the 
built-in barrel stabilizer —- gas ports ma- 
chined in the barrel on both sides of the 
front sight. It is in the firing of difficult 
competitive courses, like the International 
Rapid Fire, that the Hi-Standard ‘’Super- 
matic’s’’ stabilizer, through its recoil and 
muzzle-whip reducing qualities, really gives 
the serious handgun shooter both physical 
and moral support. Reduction of undesirable 
recoil and muzzle-whip is indeed appreciated 
in firing the International Rapid, ‘’Super- 
matic’’ owners declare. 

Other features include choice of 634-inch 
or 42-inch interchangeable barrels; ham- 
merless action; positive safety lock; auto- 
matic locking of the gun in open breech 
position after the last loaded cartridge is 
fired; solid steel stop lug; extra 2 and 3 
ounce weights that dovetail to a position 
under the barrel in individual cases when 
greater than normal total gun weight is de- 
sired; push-button take down; a_ scored, 
non-slip trigger; diamond checkered grips 
and a ten shot magazine. Normal weight of 
the 4’ inch barrel model (catalog number 
9118) is 39 ounces. The 634 inch barrel, 
with built-in stabilizer, weighs 43 ounces. 

Most target shooters of tournament at- 
tendance favor a 634 inch barrel, with its 
long sight radius and weight advantage. 
However, a few—and among them some of 
the champions—prefer the 412 inch barrel 
model. They claim that the shorter barrel 
and its shorter sight radius does not make 
One as conscious of barrel and sight move- 
ment as much as a longer barrel does. To 
some shooters, any wavering of barrel and 
sight picture (even though they know that 
no one can hold a handgun perfectly steady 
for repeated shots!) is annoying and con- 
tributive to flinching and sloppy trigger con- 
trol. With a short barrel and its reduced 
sighting radius, existing unsteadiness is ap- 
parently cut down. It’s still there, but the 
shooter is not so conscious of it. 


Prices of the various models of the ‘’Su- 
permatic’’ are as follows: $71.60 for the 
41% inch barrel model, catalog listing 9118, 
weighing 39 ounces; $74.55 for the 634 
inch barrel with built-in stabilizer, catalog 
number 9122, weight 41 ounces; and $85.55 
for a combination handgun, catalog listing 
9123, featuring interchangeable 42 inch 
and 634 inch barrels. Extra clips are $4.00 
each; for field shooting they are most 
convenient. 

What at first may seem high initial cost 
takes a quick markdown when one divides 
the purchase price by a lifetime of shooting 
pleasure and tabulates individual cost of 
the ‘‘Supermatic’s’’ incorporated features and 
refinements. 

Sold by leading sporting goods and hard- 
ware stores or by mail order. 
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PROFESSOR BASS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ing was over. With a majestic leap 
he sucked the frog into the gap of 
his extended jaws. 

Then his world crashed around 
him. 

The unmistakeable sharp sting 
of raw steel tore into his mouth. It 
was bitter—hard. It took an instant 
for his shocked senses to realize 
that he was hooked—solid. 

Down he went. But the deeper 
he attempted to go, the deeper that 
steel gag bit into his jaw. He 
thrashed upward, left the water and, 
standing on his tail, shook his head 
violently in an attempt to rid it of 
this foreign thing causing pain. 

Down, down, down he went again. 
Panic was his ruler now. But that 
barb was bedded deep and he had 
to surge to the surface again. 

Age and easy living took its toll. 
He smashed through the surface 
again. Head shaking and gill covers 
open their fullest he stood for an 
instant before falling over on his 
side. Only this time he couldn’t 
plunge again. Nor could he jump. 

On his massive side he felt him- 
self being led forward. Pain in his 
mouth wasn’t so bad now, but he was 
too tired to care. 

He gave his tail a swirl, but there 
was no power left. His head nudged 
something for an instant, then he 
was enveloped in something that was 
strong, a prison, but yet allowed the 
daylight in. 

The Professor was in the net. 

Gently a large, well-tanned hand 
lifted net and fish into the small 


WILDLIFE QUIZ 
By PEARL TIMSON 


I F YOU FEEL the urge to hunt wild 
animals in Florida’s big swamps 
and timbered tracts, and haven’t the 
time to go, this quiz is for YOU. 
Here are Florida’s furbearers. 
Watch carefully ... you are unarmed 
and these wild animals are all mixed 
up. Your job is to unscramble the 
words, naming the animals correctly. 
A score of 8 or over is tops; 5 to 7 
good; if under 5, you really need a 
gun. Answers on page 42. 


tabcob 
Cronoca 
hanterp 
slawee 
reba 
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boat. Another came beside it to un- 


tangle the once proud giant from his 


prison. Suddenly the Professor was 
being lifted, that hand was in one 
of his gills. 

Isn’t he a beauty?, the fisherman 
asked his partner. I told you this 
time we wouldn't fail. It was well 
worth this trip. Just look at that 
beauty. 

Again the Professor moved his 


tail. 


Take it easy fella’, soothed the 
fisherman. 

Up went that hand again to the 
Professor’s mouth. For an instant he 
felt another sting of pain, then the 
frog, and a pretty good imitation 
the Prof. had to admit, came away. 

Let’s weigh and measure him, said 


the fisherman. 


When that was completed and pic- 
tures taken, the fishermen lowered 
the Professor back into the water. 
In his haste to get away he didn’t 
hear the rest of the conversation. 

I just had to let him go. This lake 
wouldn't be the same without him. 
Why he’s the cause of our coming 
down here year after year. Just try- 
ing to fool him is better than catch- 
ing a dozen others. 


The conqueror continued, you re- 
member early this season I tried to 
fool him with a snake-doctor. But 
while I was offering it to him, he 
hit the surface and gulped a frog 
before you could say scat. Every 
time since then I've figured a good 
frog likeness would get him. No one 
else will ever know what I used on 
him though. 

The motor coughed into action, 
settled to a high-pitched roar, and 
with a great boiling of the water, the 
fishermen headed back for the land- 
ing and tales of a battle won. 


They knew the Professor, who 


sulked in depths with a sore jaw, 
had been outsmarted, but they didn’t 
know of the assist they’d had from 
mother nature— 

The Professor’s patient, hypnotic 
waiting for that frog to come off the 
stump. END. 


GOOSE NESTING, U.S.A. 
(Continued from Page 17) 


refuge manager at Seney had a 
rough time. One winter his geese 
almost froze to death. The next win- 
ter the flock outgrew its original 
pen and a much larger one was con- 
structed. 

Some goslings were hatched dur- 
ing the first three years. They were 
banded and allowed their freedom. 
Nothing much happened. Predators 
got several and a limited number 
reverted to the wild and flew off 
during the fall, presumably headed 
south. 


It wasn’t until three years later 
that young Canada geese actually 
raised at Seney returned to nest. It 
was reasoned that hunters had shot 
the preceding crops, or the birds had 
gone north to Canada to nest. 

There was much rejoicing at Seney 
when the first locally bred honkers 
came back home. The captive birds 
at the refuge seemed to share in the 
general jubilation, for they honked 
and trumpeted at each new arrival. 

Once Canada geese started to nest 
at Seney, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service field men found their tough- 
est obstacle was now working in 
their favor. Now that honkers were 
raising broods of their own free 
will, chances appeared good that 
succeeding generations would come 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


back to Seney. Fortunately for ev- 
erybody concerned, it worked out 
that way. 


For the past seven years the goose 
nesting population at Seney has gone 
steadily upward. Honkers are all 
over the place now. I stayed until 
early fall last year, and it was a 
thrilling sight to see and hear as 
the great birds responded to the 
age-old call of migration. The air 
was filled with their clangor as they 
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wheeled and headed south. Some of 
them may have gone to Florida. I 
hope so. 

Indicative of the success of this 
goose nesting project is the tremen- 
dous expansion now under way at 
Seney. Cordia Henry, the manager, 
is bringing 10,000 additional acres 
into the picture. A huge dike is go- 
ing up which is converting that 
sizeable hunk of terrain into a 
marsh. And in that marsh will be 
room for considerable more nest- 
ing geese than now spend their sum- 
mers at Seney. With experienced 
gained during the previous years, it 
seems a practically sure thing that 
the Canada goose population of the 
Eastern United States is in for a 
welcome rise. 

The Seney Refuge is not the scene 
of the only goose nesting project in 
the United States by any means. The 
State of Michigan has a full scale 
program of its own now under way 
in the Lower Peninsula. The Con- 
servation Department has obtained 
several suitable areas and is follow- 
ing the pattern successfully laid 
down at Seney. 

Wisconsin is doing all right for 
itself in the goose nesting business 
too. During the summer of 1953 I 
visited the famous Horicon Marsh 
65 miles northwest of Milwaukee. 
In the old days Horicon was famous 
as a waterfowl hunting area. Ducks 
and geese by the hundreds of thou- 
sands used the 20,000 acre marsh 
as a stopover during migrations. It 
has been estimated that as high as 
three million birds stopped there 
during one year. 

Much like Seney, Horicon was al- 
most obliterated by an ill-advised 
farming project some 30 years ago. 
Since then, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
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life Service and the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Game obtained control 
of the area and brought back the 
marsh to some semblance of its 
former productivity. In 1953 Wis- 
consin started a goose nesting pro- 
sram. “Islands” were built in the 
marsh and a small captive flock was 
penned nearby to start the all- 
important job of laying eggs and 
raising young. 

So far, the project hasn’t reached 
the size of the Seney program, but 
give it time. Establishing nesting 
Canada geese is not something you 
accomplish overnight. 

Some success is. also _ being 
achieved in the Plains States in 
the goose nesting business. The 
famed Souris Marshes along the 
North Dakota-Canada Line are prov- 
ing productive. The system of pro- 
viding a captive flock as a nucleus 
has been adopted. Souris is one of 
the greatest waterfowl concentration 
areas in the northern United States, 
and all things being equal, there is 
every reason to believe it will be 
an excellent Canada goose producer 
in the not too distant future. 

The Pacific Flyway is likewise 
getting a boost in goose nesting. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the State of 
Washington I witnessed the “birth” 
of an important new waterfowl area, 
christened the “Columbia Flyway.” 
A string of lakes and ponds is spring- 
ing up along a 100-mile irrigation 
project from the Grand Coulee Dam 
to the Columbia River at Pasco. 
Much of the area along the irrigation 
project is controlled by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and Washington 
Game and Fish Department. Estab- 
lishment of Canada geese along the 
newly created marshes and ponds is 
one of the main projects there. 

With the beating migratory water- 
fowl has been taking in recent years 
along many fronts, it is indeed heart- 
ening to learn that definite and suc- 
cessful attempts are being made to 
re-establish one of the greatest game 
birds of them all, the majestic Can- 
ada goose. 

In my opinion, such steps are 
being taken none too soon. Our good 
neighbors to the north have been 
critical of States sportsmen, and 
rightly so. Canadians have been more 
than murmuring that most of the 
geese are shot in the United States 
while practically all of the geese 
are raised in Canada. It seems only 
fair that we in the States should at 
least raise part of the game birds we 
so avidly seek. 

Nature put them here in the first 
place, but man drove them out. 

It is now up to man to bring 
them back. END. 
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